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Go fly the Canyon 
Soviet Army helicopter forces 
Tanking with the US Marine Corps 


When in BIRMINGHAM visit the 


TRANSPORT BOOK CENTRE 
22 BIRMINGHAM SHOPPING CENTRE 


RAIL @ ROAD 
SEA @ AVIATION 
MILITARY 


Telephone: 
021-643 2496 


* Full range of IAN ALLAN titles x Wide selection from other publishers %* Books and magazines 
* Prompt ordering of out of stock titles 
* Expert staff under the managership of Ann Leedham, formerly of Hudson Transport Bookshop 


OPEN SIX DAYS A WEEK Access/Trustcard/Barclaycard accepted 
Your transport literature showroom in the heart of the West Midlands 
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IAN ALLAN TRAVEL 


The Friendly Professionals 


LEWIS MASONIC 


The same high-standard of service for business and family holiday bookings which typifies this 
company’s 25 branches in Southern England is now available to you in Birmingham. Before you 
take your holiday enquiries anywhere else take advantage of IAN ALLAN TRAVEL expertise and 
experience. 


The fullest display of Masonic literature and regalia in the Midlands is now open to view. 


Paris Air Show 1983 EXECUTIVE JETS 


Thursday 26 May 1983 — Sunday 5 June 1983 2nd - OUT NOW - £ 4 7 5 


Seefive offer SEVEN tours to suit all needs edition 
post free 


[1] WEEKEND TOUR: DEPART FRIDAY 27/5 & RETURN * 240 PAGES — OVER 90 PHOTOGRAPHS 
SUNDAY 29/5. COACH TO SEVERAL OTHER PARIS * LISTS EVERY EXECUTIVE JET EVER BUILT 
AIRFIELDS — £60. * SUPPLEMENT OF AIRLINER CONVERSIONS 


[2] WEEKEND TOUR: AS ABOVE, BUT DEPART FRIDAY 3/6 * CROSS REFERENCE OF ALL CURRENT REGISTRATIONS 
AND RETURN SUNDAY 5/6 — £60. * PHOTOTYPESET — “SQUARE END” FINISH 


[3] 5-DAY TOUR: DEPART FRIDAY 27/5 AND AS TOUR 1 TO * THE ULTIMATE BOOK FOR EXECUTIVE JET FANS 


PARIS, LEAVING SUNDAY FOR FRANKFURT, COLOGNE, 
DUSSELDORF, AMSTERDAM & BRUSSELS. RETURN EUROPEAN CIVIL AIRCRAFT REGISTER 
* 272 PAGES — OVER 75 PHOTOGRAPHS 


TUESDAY 31/5 — £120. 
[4] 5-DAY TOUR: AS TOUR 3, BUT OUTBOUND VIA * LISTS CURRENT REGISTERS OF 18 COUNTRIES (NOT UK) 
* PHOTOTYPESET — “SQUARE END” FINISH 


EUROPEAN CITIES DEPART WEDNESDAY 1/6 AND FINAL 
WEEKEND IN PARIS. RETURN SUNDAY 5/6 — £120. * FANTASTIC VALUE AT 
£6.00 ux post Free 


[5] FLY-DRIVE TOUR: AVOIDS THE AIR SHOW! OUT ON 
TOUR 4 AS FAR AS FRANKFURT, THEN FLY BACK TO 

SURVIVORS £4.50 w rostre 

* LISTS ALL EXTANT CIVIL PISTON AIRLINES 


LONDON — £185. 


[6] FLY-DRIVE TOUR: AVO/DS THE AIR SHOW! FLY OUT TO 
FRANKFURT, AND, RETURN ON COACH TOUR 3 — £185. 


NOTE: TOURS 5 & 6 GIVE EXTRA TIME AT FRANKFURT AND 
HAVE A TOTAL DURATION OF FIVE DAYS EACH. 


[7] PARIS/FRANKFURT: A TEN DAY TOUR, DEPARTS WITH 
TOUR 3 VIA PARIS AS FAR AS FRANKFURT, WEEK AT 
FRANKFURT AND RETURN AGAIN VIA PARIS TO LONDON 
WITH TOUR 4 — £185. 


U.S. MILITARY AIRCRAFT TO EUROPE/EUROMIL 
* ORDER THESE STANDARD REFERENCE WORKS TOGETHER 


FORONLY £8.00 uk post FREE — save £2.00 


* IF PURCHASED SEPARATELY: 


FULL BROCHURE AVAILABLE BY RETURN ON Oe eta E: he OM ILS £4.50 


APPLICATION TO ADDRESS BELOW. 


OVERSEAS CUSTOMERS: 
SEEFIVE PUBLICATIONS (M4) - 24 THE DRIVE - FELTHAM - MIDDX TW14 OAJ Riese mises mik 
rice—Pay by I.M.O. 
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we get all sorts 
joining Air-Britain 


civil or military; young or old, 
there's something for you too 


AIR-BRITAIN brings you the best news cover of current affairs, civil and 
military, UK and overseas. Members receive the house journal A-B DIGEST bi- 
monthly, packed with photos, and a choice of A-B NEWS/AEROMILITARIA/ 
ARCHIVE. News brings you a monthly update of all aspects of aviation world- 
wide. Aeromilitaria is a historical quarterly for the more serious military 
enthusiast, and Archive is the civvie equivalent. You can, of course, take them 
all if you wish. 

Members get a third discount on the unrivalled range of Air-Britain registers 
and monographs, plus colour slide and b/w print services and organised tours 
and trips to aero events. A junior membership is available for the under 18s. 


AIR-BRITAIN SETS THE STANDARDS THAT OTHERS TRY TO FOLLOW 
For further details plus sample NEWS and DIGEST, send 50p to: 


Air-Britain Membership Enquiries (3/E), 
5 Walnut Tree Road 
SHEPPERTON 
Middlesex 
a TW17 ORW 


AVIATION VIDEO PRODUCTIONS 


VIDEO CASSETTES ON AVIATION SUBJECTS NOW AVAILABLE 
FARNBOROUGH 82 INTERNATIONAL AIR DISPLAY 
Featuring the flying displays and static aircraft viewed and film of BIA in flight and the Bell XV.15 
tilt rotor aircraft — filmed over the 8 days of Farnborough 82. /80min, £40. 
INTERNATIONAL AIR DISPLAY 82 
RAF ST MAWGAN, CORNWALL, UK Featuring visiting aircraft arriving. flying displays and 
static aircraft viewed. 70min, £40 
20th INTERNATIONAL AIR FAIR 82 
BIGGIN HILL. KENT. UK Featuring flying displays and static aircraft viewed. 1 20min, £35 
6th BOURNEMOUTH AIR PAGEANT 82 
BOURNEMOUTH HURN AIRPORT, DORSET. UK Featuring flying displays and static 
aircraft viewed. 1 20min, £35. 
DUXFORD 82 AIR DAY 
DUXFORD. CAMBRIDGESHIRE, UK Featuring flying displays and static aircraft viewed. 
120min, £35. 
INTERNATIONAL AIR DAY 82 
RNAS YEOVILTON, SOMERSET. UK Featuring the aircraft of the Falklands used and 
captured and the flying displays and static aircraft viewed. 120min, £35 
CONFEDERATE AIR FORCE ‘AIRSHOW 81° 


HARLINGEN. TEXAS, USA Featuring the WW? aircraft and flying displays of the Ghost 
Squadron — filmed over the 4 days of Airshow 81. 60min, £35 


INTERNATIONAL AIR DAY 81 
RNAS YEOVILTON. SOMERSET. UK Featuring the Royal Navy aircraft and Commando 
assault with exclusive air-to-air film. / 20min, £35. 

RAF ‘BATTLE OF BRITAIN’ AIR DAY 81 
RAF ABINGDON, BERKSHIRE. UK Featuring the RAF aircraft and flying displays. ! 20min. 
£35. 

RAF ‘RED ARROWS’ DISPLAY TEAM 


Featuring the 1981 Display Programme. Filmed at mixed locations throughout 1981. 30min, £30. 


RAF ‘RED ARROWS’ DISPLAY TEAM 


Featuring the 1982 Display Programme. Filmed at mixed locations throughout 1982. 30min, £30. 


US TOUR No I 


Filmed from the air — Las Vegas — Lake Mead — Hoover Dam — Grand Canyon. 60min, £30. 


US TOURS Nos 2 and 3 
Johnson Space Centre, Museum and Shuttle, Kennedy Space Centre Museum and USAF Rocket 
Museum and Cape Canaveral Pad 39A Shuttle, First Flight Programme of (Columbia) STS1 
60min, £35. 


US TOUR No4 

George Air Force Base, California. F4 Phantom Base showing visiting aircraft including the 

Rockwell BIA and XV.15 tilt rotor aircraft and CSA Galaxy. 60min, £35 

FORMATS AVAILABLE: VHS, BETA, ‘PAL’, 'NTSC' 

orders, other than `P. e clearly requirements with your 
id £2 to each Cassette ordered for packing and po age (UK only). Add £5.50 to each 
ders for export (Air Mail). 
days for delivery and enclose A4 size self addressed stamped envelope for programme 
s list, brochure and confirmation of vour order. 
Cheques! postal orders should be made payable to: 


Aviation Video Productions, and sent to: PO Box 2, Weymouth, 
Dorset DT4 8XD, England. 
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v. 
International 


Air Tattoo 
23rd & 24th July 
Newbury, Berkshire 


JOIN ‘FRIENDS OF IAT’ AND SEE THE 
AIRCRAFT ARRIVE AND DEPART 


Here is your chance to assist the Royal Air 


Force Benevolent Fund and at the same time 
gain valuable privileges at International Air 
Tattoo. By becoming a ‘Friend of International 
Air Tattoo’ you can obtain admission to the 
airfield on both public days and you can also 
watch the arrivals and departures on 22nd and 
25th July, with access to a special enclosure on 
the crowdline at the runway intersection. 
Membership also qualifies you for free 
programme, lapel badge, stickers and news- 
letters. If you would like to join just complete 
the coupon below and return it with your 
cheque, postal order or international money 
order. 

Entrance tickets for adults, valid for the 23rd 
or 24th only, are £5 (£4 if booked in advance). 
All proceeds go to the Royal Air Force 
Benevolent Fund. 

To: The Secretary, Friends of International 
Air Tattoo, Building 91, RAF Greenham 
Common, Newbury, Berkshire RG15 8HL. 


To: The Secretary, Friends of International Air Tattoo, 
Building 91, RAF Greenham Common, Newbury, 
Berkshire RG15 8HL. 


l, Mr/Mrs/Miss 


(Full name(s) in block capitals) 
of 


(Address in block letters) 


wish to apply to become a Friend of International Air 
Tattoo 83. 


| enclose my annual subscription of £ 

(£18.50 Adults. £9.00 Children 8-16 yrs). 

Please make cheques payable to Royal Air Force 
Benevolent Fund and enclose a stamped address 
envelope. 
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March 1983 Vol 16 No 3 


Managing Editor: Martin Horseman 
Editor: Allan Burney 
Contributing Editor: Peter R. March 


Advertising: Wendy Tyler 
Design: David J. Kingston 


Cover: The splendour of the Grand Canyon 
provides the backdrop for this photograph of 
Cessna 404 Titan, N5452G, of Scenic Airlines. 
With a fleet of over 30 aircraft, mainly Cessna 
402s and 404s, Scenic is the largest operator of 
sight-seeing flights over the Canyon. On pages 
124-127 this issue, Geoffrey P. Jones surveys 
the airlines that invite the tourist to ‘Go fly the 
Canyon’. Photo courtesy Scenic Airlines 


Frontispiece: The initial Boeing 757 for British 
Airways, G-BIKA Dover Castle flies over 
eastern Washington State during a test flight 
prior to its delivery in late-January. The 757 
received its UK CAA certification on 14 January 
and was scheduled to enter BA service on 

9 February. Photo: Boeing 


Right: Eastern Airlines became the first carrier 
to put the Boeing 757 in service when its initial 
example started commercial operations on 

1 January (see ‘airnews’ item). Eastern Airlines 
has decided to include the large blue ‘757’, 
previously used on the demonstration aircraft, 
as part of its permanent markings on the 757s it 
will receive. Photo: Boeing 


Annual subscription rates: AIRCRAFT ILLUSTRATED: 
Home £10.50 or Overseas (excluding North 
America) £11.00 (post incl), AIR EXTRA: (published 


quarterly) Home £4.50 or Overseas £5.00 (post incl). | 


Payments should be made by direct transfer to our 
Post Office Giro account No 302 4156, or by 
equivalent local currency cheque. A// correspondence 
regarding subscriptions should be addressed to the 
Subscriptions Department of lan Allan Ltd and the 
envelope clearly marked ‘SUBS’. North American 
readers can book subscriptions with Sky Books 
International Inc, 48 East 50th Street, New York NY 
10022, USA, and the following rates apply: 
AIRCRAFT ILLUSTRATED $33.50, AIR EXTRA 
$14.00. 
The Editor is pleased to receive contributions in the 
form of articles, letters and photographs (black and 
white prints and colour transparencies, but not 
colour prints). Items accepted will be retained and 
paid for at standard rates on publication; those he is 
unable to use can only be returned if they are 
accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, 
otherwise they will be filed for possible future use. 
Material, either commissioned .or freely submitted, 
is provided at the contributor’s own risk and lan Allan 
Ltd cannot be held responsible for loss or damage. 


Published by 


IAN ALLAN LTD 


Terminal House Shepperton TW17 8AS 
Telephone: Walton-on-Thames 28950 
Printed by lan Allan Printing Ltd at their works 

at Coombetands in Runnymede. England 
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Tiptoe through the tulips? 

Fokker must be among the most noise-conscious 
aircraft manufacturers in the world. And not without 
reason, of course. Its two production types, the F 27 
Friendship and F 28 Fellowship, are both built for the 
short haul commuter routes, operating in and out of 
small airports and strips, close to city centres where 
aircraft noise is anathema. 

The turboprop-powered F 27 has sold extensively 
and continues to sell well around the world, while 
the F 28, its twinjet stablemate, is making its mark 
— albeit a much smaller one — on the air routes of 
many countries. Thus any work aimed at producing 
quieter versions of these two Dutch aeroplanes will 
soak up a lot of money. Already Fokker and Rolls- 
Royce are running a multi-million dollar R & D 
programme to make the F 28 quieter so that it will 
meet new FAA and ICAO noise regulations planned 
to come into effect during 1985 and 1986. i 


So far the results have been good, with a 50% 


reduction in the flyover noise ‘footprint being 
achieved. But this decibel defeating workis 
continuing and includes the use of a new type of 
acoustic lining for the air intakes, manufactured by 
— wait for it — DynaRohr! 

In an effort to extend the market and operating life 
of the - ubiquitous F 27, Fokker is actively studying 
plans to re-engine this 28 year-old ‘Dakota 
replacement’, using either a new Rolls-Royce 
turboprop or perhaps a variant of the Pratt & 
Whitney PW100 engine, and to extensively 
modernise its systems and equipment. 

Such a development would be greeted with mixed 
feelings by the British aerospace industry. Clearly 
more F 27s would be good for Rolls-Royce — if its 
new engine is chosen — and for many other 
companies which supply a wide range of British- 
made products for this aeroplane. However, British 
Aerospace-Manchester would certainly regard the 
F 27 update, with whatever engine, as a direct 
competitor of its ATP, a souped-up Avro 748. 

Whatever is the outcome of the programme and 
plans, there is little doubt that those people living 
near to small airports will have cause to bless Fokker 


=)-news 


RAF to get JP233 

The Ministry of Defence has approved production 
of the new JP233 airfield attack weapon for the 
RAF. The system will enter service in the 
mid-1980s and will be carried by the Tornado 
GRI. It is designed to make airfield operating sur- 
faces unusable and, while precise details of the 
way in which JP233 works have not been 
released, it was revealed that the system consists 
of two devices (one for cratering and one for area 
denial), which are dropped simultaneously from 
dispensers carried by the attacking aircraft. 

The system is being developed and 
manufactured entirely within the UK by a con- 
sortium headed by Hunting Engineering, which 
will act as prime contractor. 


747-300 exceeds specifications 
Boeing reports that flight tests with the new 
747-300 are proving that the extended upper deck 
airliner matches or betters performance shown in 
the original specifications. With more than 150 
hours flown by the initial aircraft in the series — a 
‘combi’ model for Swissair — tests show that the 
most efficient high speed cruise is Mach 0.85 to 
0.86. This compares with 0.85 for the 747SP 
which, says Boeing, has had a highest cruise 
speed of any subsonic transport flying. 

On a 2,000 to 5,000nm mission, the present 


102 


and its quiet aeroplanes as they whisper their way in 
and out of the traffic pattern on business bent. 


Trans-Atlantic marketplace? 


Your man used the above cross head in his 
September 1978 column. Only that time, just four- 
and-a-half years ago the question mark was omitted. 
At that time, too, | talked about the growing 
opportunities for UK and European products and 
skills in the US market. And why not? Hadn't a 
Memorandum of Understanding been signed by the 
‘Brits’ and the US? Wasn't the chat all about ‘two- 
way streets’? We looked forward to defence 
contracts whizzing along them, crossing the Atlantic 
from the Old World to the New, and vice-versa. It 
had, it was and we did. So what's all this we read 
now about the US Congress blocking a US Navy deal 
to buy Martin Baker ‘bang-seats’ for the McDonnell 
Douglas F/A-18 aircraft? — 

The US Government's House Appropriation 
Committee says that a US-built ejection seat is ‘more 
technically qualified’, describes the cost of the British 
seat as ‘exorbitant’ and believes that it would not be 
in US economic and national security interests to buy 
it. In addition the Committee is putting the squeeze 
on the US Navy to have US seats in the BAe Hawks — 
chosen for the USN’s new jet flight training system. 

Martin Baker's answer to these allegations is 


‘succinct. The Mk10 seat is the most tested seat 
available in the world and it is also the safest, with a 


100% success rate. As to cost, Martin Baker and 
McDonnell Douglas have agreed a seat price _ 
increased by just 16%. On the question of US 
national security being at risk, Martin Baker seats, 
used by the US Navy for some 26 years, have saved 
the lives of more than 3,000 US aircrew. Their 
security was well ensured by this British-made 
equipment which still leads the world. 

Clearly this is yet another manifestation of the 
NMH — Not Made Here — syndrome which still 
affects the US Government and Industry when they 
are weighing up the pros and cons of placing 
contracts with foreign manufacturers. US aerospace 
companies, too, can adopt very effective and 
powerful lobbying tactics when facing offshore 
competition of the type and class being put up by 
Martin Baker. 

Above all, this latest piece of US protectionism is 
diametrically opposed to the spirit of the 
Memorandum of Understanding and really calls into 
question the validity of what is being referred to as ‘a 


_ scrap of paper’. It looks very much as if the numbers 


of British and European companies affected by these 


747-200 can carry 452 passengers and baggage. 
Tests have shown that the new 747-300 over the 
same range will carry 496 passengers, cruise 
Mach 0.01 faster with 1% less total fuel burn, and 
10% less fuel burn/passenger. The ‘combi’ version 
of the new -300, with 12 main-deck cargo con- 
tainers will carry 17% more passengers than a 
12-container 747-200 ‘combi’ now in service. 
Other test results show that fuel burn when 
holding at 20,000ft is 3% better than pre-flight 
predictions and at 1,500ft is 5% better. 

Flight tests now are complete on low-speed 
drag and check climbs, as well as take-off 
acceleration conditions. Tests to date have been 
with the first Swissair aircraft equipped with Pratt 
& Whitney JT9D-7R4G2 engines. A second 
747-300, for UTA of France, which entered the 
test programme on 10 December, is powered by 
General Electric CF6-50E2 engines. Both UTA 
and Swissair will take delivery of their first 
747-300s in March 1983. 


Mirage III NG flies 

The prototype of the Mirage III NG made a 
successful maiden flight from Istres on 21 Decem- 
ber 1982 piloted by Patrick Experton of Avions 
Marcel Dassault-Breguet Aviation. During the 
flight, which lasted Ihr, the aircraft reached 
Mach | and an altitude of 35,000ft. Although 
developed from the basic Mirage III, the “New 
Generation’ model incorporates various technical 
improvements inherited from the Mirage F1, 2000 
and 4000 programmes. It is powered by the 
Snecma 9K50 of the Mirage F1, which delivers 


US import barriers are set to grow even more during 
the coming financial year. 


Current Controversy 


The all-electric aeroplane proposal has sparked off a 
good deal of discussion and argument, not least 
among the manufacturers of mechanical, hydraulic 
and pneumatic devices which would suffer if 
“electrickery’ is to be the name of the aerospace 
systems game of the future. 

Apparently the wizards of the wire at Smiths 
Industries are looking hard at the matter of using 
electrics to replace hydraulic actuators. The 
development of new types of magnet providing at 
least a ten-fold increase in magnetic force-energy 
product make this replacement a distinct probability. 

Apart from overall system weight-saving, the 
advantages of electrics are the reduced maintenance 
costs and the elimination of fluid leaks. But what 
about EMP? As all ‘airscan’ readers will know, the 
merest mention of electro-magnetic pulse, one of the 
products of a nuclear explosion, turns your man into 


a sobbing wreck in some quiet dark corner. EMP can i 


effectively knock out electrical and electronic 
systems, equipment and installations on the ground 
and in the air, over a vast area centred on ground 
zero. 

It doesn't have to be a nuclear weapon; while the 
chances of a major power station disaster are so 
small as to be disregarded, one wonders what would 
be the effect on civil aircraft if the almost unthinkable 
happened. The effect upon military aircraft and their 
weapons in time of war also can be quickly assessed 
too. If the blast, heat flash and radiation don’t get 
you, EMP will! 


Horns of dilemma 

Capt Jan-Olov Gisselson flies a Norrképin: 

Viggen of F13 Wing of the Royal Swedish Air Force. 
Sadly it is reported that Capt Gisselson has bent his 
Viggen. 

There he was, on finals flaring out nicely when a 
four-ship formation of elks plodded most 
determinedly and unconcernedly across the runway. 
Jan-Olov decided that he couldn't turn up the wick 
and overshoot, so he lifted the nose of his aircraft in 
an effort to hop over the shaggy beasts. 
Unfortunately he couldn't quite clear them. There 
was an expensive noise and, no doubt, a few well 
chosen Swedish expletives. 

The outcome was one damaged Viggen wing, one 
elk written off and a rather shaken Capt Gisselson. 


20% more thrust than the engine of the 
Mirage III, thereby procuring gains in take-off 
run, load capacity, climb speed, range and pursuit 
and acceleration time. From the aerodynamic 
point of view, the delta-wing of the Mirage IIING 
has been extended forwards by an apex which 
favours operation at steep angles and two 
additional ‘canard’ surfaces have been installed on 
the air intakes, a la Mirage 4000. The aircraft is 
fitted with fly-by-wire controls derived directly 
from those of the Mirage 2000 and its navigation 
and attack system is partially based on that of the 
Mirage F1 and 2000. Dassault-Breguet is offering 
the ‘IIING’ as a replacement for 1,500 Mirage 
IIIs, 5s and 50s currently in service with some 20 
air arms. 


TAROM receives first ROMBAC 
One-Eleven 

The first licence-built ROMBAC One-Eleven 560 
airliner was accepted on 24 December last by the 
Romanian State Airline, Transporturile Aeriene 
Romane (TAROM). The ceremony took place at 
the Interprinderea de Avione Bucuresti (IAvB) 
factory at Baneasa, Bucharest where the aircraft 
was built. 

The One-Eleven, which is painted in TAROM 
colours, was granted its Certificate of Air- 
worthiness for full commercial airline service on 
17 December by the Romanian Departmentul 
Aviatiei Civile (DAvC), working in association 
with British Aerospace and the British CAA. 

First flown on 18 September 1982, the new 
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612, XL391 and XM597. 
Copyright/Sgt Brian Lawrence ARPS 


er retires 

aft scramble by Vulcans of No 44 
17 December last, signalled the end 
s medium bomber V-force after more 
s. The delta-wing aircraft, originally 
A to carry Britain’s nuclear deterrent 
bowed out of operational service 
b t of the last Vulcan bomber 
RAF Waddington, Lincoln. After the 
mble, to commemorate the end of an era in 
.AF history, four Vulcans fiew in formation over 
the former Vulcan bases at RAF Scampton, RAF 
_Finningley, RAF Bawtry, RAF Cottesmore and 
_ RAF Coningsby. 


ROMBAC One-Eleven 560 is configured to carry 
104 passengers and its Rolls-Royce Spey turbo- 
fan engines are fitted with ‘hush kits’ to facilitate 
compliance with BCAR Section N based on 
ICAO Annex 16 noise requirements. 

Around half of the currently planned output 
will be for Romanian domestic use and the 
remainder for external markets — with export air- 
craft being available from the beginning of 
deliveries in 1983, which are to be certificated to 
British CAA standards. The Romanian airlines 
TAROM and LAR (Liniile Aeriene Romane) 
already operate 15 One-Elevens and the new 
ROMBAC One-Eleven 560 is expected to begin 
airline service initially on TAROM’s Bucharest- 
Brussels-London route early in 1983. 


Below: The new BK117 helicopter, produced 
jointly by MBB and KHI, was certified by the 
German aviation authority (LBA) in early- 
December last — see ‘airnotes’ item. 

Photo: MBB 


The Vulcan was designed in the late-1940s to 
carry Britain’s first nuclear weapon but had never 
dropped a bomb in anger until the Falklands crisis 
last year. On five missions it cratered Port Stanley 
runway and destroyed radar sites and munitions 
in and around the airfield. The first ‘Black Buck’ 
mission was carried out by a Vulcan from No 44 
Squadron and this aircraft will become RAF 
Waddington’s new ‘gate guardian’. A second 
Vulcan is being sent to the RAF museum at RAF 
Cosford, and the remaining Vulcans will be found 
homes with aviation museums or aeronautical 
societies. 

Five squadrons of Vulcan bombers have been 
disbanded during the past 12 months although the 
rundown was delayed by the South Atlantic 
operations. No 44 Squadron officially disbanded 
on 21 December, when its standard was laid up at 
the RAF College, Cranwell. The 
squadron, No 50, is operating the 
tanker air-to-air refuelling role in st 
Victors which are still heavily enga - 
tions from Ascension Island. ARR 


Sherpa makes maiden flight 

Shorts Sherpa — a civil freighter variant of the 
330 30-seat regional airliner — made its first 
flight on 23 December 1982. Piloted by Shorts 
assistant chief test pilot, Alan Deacon, the new 
freighter took off from the Company’s Belfast 
Harbour Airport and successfully completed all 
programmed tests during a two hour flight. 

Shorts has designed the Sherpa to provide civil 
carriers with a ‘cost-effective vehicle for multi- 
role, medium-lift freighting over ranges of up to 
900nm’. Its 6łft square section over an 
unimpeded hold length of 29ft, allows it to accom- 
modate a wide range of bulky or awkward loads, 
as well as standard air freight containers up to 
LD3 size, of which four can be carried. The 
forward freight door of the 330 has been retained 
but, in addition, a full-width, hydraulically 
operated rear door and a built-in roller conveyor 
system have been added. Sherpa production is 
already on-line at Shorts Belfast complex and the 
first of the new freighters is scheduled to be avail- 
able commercially early this year. 


KC-10 production financed 
McDonnell Douglas has received a $2,700 million 
multi-year contract for production of 44 KC-10 
advanced tanker/cargo aircraft for the USAF. 
The aircraft will be delivered from 1983-1987. 
Fiscal Year 1983 funding under the multi-year 
procurement programme is $867-million; of that 
amount, $426 million will be for purchase of eight 
KC-10s, and $441 million for advanced funding 
of long-lead items. 


McDonnell Douglas has delivered 12 KC-10s 
to the USAF, and four more are in production 
and scheduled for delivery in 1983. The current 
USAF schedule calls for the delivery of four 
additional planes in 1983, eight in 1984, 11 in 
1985, 12 in 1986 and 9 in 1987. The KC-10 first 
entered USAF inventory in March 1981, and 
since then has performed well as both a cargo 
carrier and aerial refueller. 


146 for Queen’s Flight? 


Following an announcement by the UK Secretary 
of State for Defence on 22 December last, 
arrangements have now been completed for the 
RAF to buy two BAe 146-100 airliners. The air- 
craft are being bought ‘off the shelf to enable the 
RAF to take delivery by early summer. They will 
be completed to the normal UK CAA transport 
category certificate of airworthiness standard and 
will be operated in accordance with the standard 
flight manual. 

The two 146s are likely to be operated by 
No 10 Squadron, based at RAF Brize Norton, 
and they will be equipped with 80-seat interiors 
finished to airline standards. Their role is initially 
seen as short-haul personnel movement to supple- 
ment the Hercules aircraft, many of which are 
currently deployed in the South Atlantic. In this 
capacity the 146s may see service worldwide as 
experience is gained with the type. 

During the first two years of RAF service, the 
146 will be evaluated in detail to establish its 
suitability to re-equip the Queen’s Flight current 
turboprop Andovers. If the 146 is chosen for the 
Queen’s Flight, the -100s will be replaced by two 
purpose-made aircraft in executive configuration. 
These aircraft will be modified to provide 
additional fuel capacity, enabling the operational 
range to be increased to over 2,000nm. 


Hornet enters service 


The first McDonnell Douglas F/A-18 Hornet 
strike fighters officially entered operational 
military service on 7 January in ceremonies at 
MCAS EIl Toro, Ca when Marine Fighter/Attack 
Squadron 314 transitioned from the McDonnell 
Douglas F-4 Phantom to the dual-mission F/A-18 
Hornet; the F/A-18 will eventually replace all US 
Marine Corps Phantoms. 

Since the flight of the first Hornet in November 
1978, the fleet had logged over 16,500 flight hours 
and over 12,000 sorties in test and training flights. 
Fifty-one of the planned buy of 1,377 F/A-18s for 
the US Navy and Marine Corps have been 
delivered. The US Navy will get its first 
operational F/A-18 squadron in October. 

In 1982 the F/A-18 programme moved into 
full-scale production. The Defense Department 
approved production of the attack version of the 
Hornet in December 1982. Eighty-four Hornets 
have been approved for the Fiscal Year 1983 
Budget for the US Navy and Marine Corps. In 
addition, three allied nations plan to acquire 297 
Hornets. Canada has ordered 138, Australia has 
ordered 75 and Spain plans to purchase 84. 
Canada received its first two Hornets on 
25 October last. Thirty Canadian pilots are 
currently engaged in training activities at 
Canadian Forces Base Cold Lake in Alberta. 
Squadron 409 will become the first operational 
unit for Canada in 1984. Australia will 
receive its first Hornets in 1984 while Spain’s first 
deliveries will start in 1986 and extend into the 
1990s. 


Met Office to provide worldwide 
service 

The Central Forecasting Office of the 
Meteorological Office at Bracknell will become a 
world area forecasting centre in a new system 
agreed by the Council of the International Civil 
Aviation Organisation (ICAO). Under the ICAO 
plan for a more efficient weather forecasting 
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system to serve civil aviation worldwide, all the 
weather information needed for flight planning 
will be originated from only two centres, one in 
Washington and one in Bracknell. Each will 
provide forecasts covering the whole globe and 
each will be required to take over the others’ 
responsibilities in case of breakdown. 

The primary task of the two centres will be to 
supply forecasts of upper-level winds and 
temperatures for use by the world’s airlines. These 
forecasts are made for thousands of points pos- 
itioned in a regular grid over the earth’s surface at 
different flight levels. The vast amounts of data 
involved will be distributed through some 15 
regional centres, each serving several countries. In 
many cases the forecast winds and temperatures 
will then be fed directly into airlines’ flight plan- 
ning computers. 


l A 
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757 certification and deliveries 

The Boeing 757 was approved for commercial 
service by the US Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion on 21 December after a 10-month flight test 
programme. 

The US type certificate was granted after tests 
including 1,374 hours of developmental and FAA 
flight trials. Including crew training, demon- 
stration flights and other non-test flying, the five- 
aircraft fleet logged 1,815 hours aloft on 1,298 
flights during which more than 8,000 separate 
tests were completed. Boeing reports that results 
of the test programme show the 757, powered by 
Rolls-Royce RB211-535C turbo-fans, offers 
some 50% better fuel economy per seat over early 
models of the 727, and up to 4% better fuel 
efficiency than 757 pre-flight-test predictions. 
Right: The first EMB-121 Xingu for the Rivers 
State Government of Nigeria. Photo: Embraer 
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RF-5E Tigereye 
reconnaissance aircraft made its maiden flight 
on 15 December. The aircraft is one of two 
ordered by the Royal Malaysian AF. 
Photos: Dave Begy 


accommodate a wide variety of sensor equipment. 
For self-defence it retains one of the two 20mm 
cannons normally carried on the F-5E and two 
wingtip Sidewinders. The Tigereye’s radius, with 
external fuel tanks, is approximately 700 miles. 
Sensors for different types of missions are 
mounted on pallets that are easily installed and 
removed through a large door in the bottom of the 
RF-SE nose. One pallet is equipped with pan- 
oramic cameras and an infra-red line scanner for 
day and night missions and a second pallet is con- 
figured for long-range oblique photography from 
altitudes up to 50,000ft; the RF-SE also has a 
forward oblique camera mounted in the nose. _ 


AIRCRAFT ILLUSTRATED 


Initial 757 deliveries began in December when 
Eastern Airlines received its first example (see 
‘airliner deliveries’ table, this issue) and the 757 
entered service with the airline in January. 
UK CAA certification was awarded on 14 January 
and British Airways, the other kick-off 
customer, plans to begin commercial service with 
the 757 in the second week of February. 

A total of eight airlines have ordered 123 
Boeing 757s and have placed 53 options. At time 
of certification, 14 twinjets had been built. 
Deliveries to two other carriers will be made in 
1983. 


iraq purchases 60 Hughes helicopters 


Hughes Helicopters has announced the sale of 60 
new commercial helicopters valued at approxi- 
mately $25 million to the Ministry of Com- 
munications and Transportation of the Republic 
of Iraq. The sales contract provides for the 
delivery of 30 Model 500D turbine-powered 
helicopters and 30 Model 300C piston-engine 
helicopters to authorities in Baghdad. The aircraft 
will be used for flight training, transportation and 
agricultural purposes. Deliveries are expected to 
be completed early in 1983. 

The agreement also calls for provision of initial 
spare parts, ground support equipment and train- 
ing for pilots and maintenance personnel. 

Stop press: 

Final agreement on a sale of 30 McDonnell 
Douglas DC-9 Super 80s to Alitalia, Italy’s 
national airline, was announced on 11 January. 
The order came after months of negotiations and, 
valued at more than $1,000 million, is the largest 
commercial transaction in the history of McDon- 
nell Douglas. Approval for the deal was given by 
the Italian Government and the US Export- 
Import Bank and came approximately six weeks 
after Alitalia announced its intent to buy the 
Super 80 (see Jan 83, page 9). The aircraft will be 
delivered in late-1983-1986 and will be flown on 
Alitalia’s European operations, serving such desti- 
nations as Lisbon, Paris, London, Athens and 


Moscow. 
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notes 


@ Air New Zealand has completed the disposal of 
its fleet of McDonnell Douglas DC-10 srs 30s. 
Seven aircraft were involved, the last of which 
was delivered to Air Mozambique. Of the others, 
one was sold to International Lease Finance of 
Los Angeles — which has leased it to Western 
Airlines — two have gone to LAN-Chile on a 
two-year lease with options to extend or buy and 
three were sold to American Airlines. Air New 
Zealand has superceded the DC-10s on its long- 
haul routes by Boeing 747s. 


@ An Embraer EMB-121 Xingu has been 
purchased by the Rivers State Government of 
Nigeria in a contract that also includes an option 
on a second aircraft as well as the supply of spare 
parts and services. The EMB-121 Xingu is in 
operation with both corporate and military 
customers in Brazil, Belgium, Colombia, France 
and the UK and the order from Nigeria has 
raised total sales of the type to 99 aircraft. 


@ Pilatus Britten-Norman has sold two BN2B 
Islanders to the Crown Agents. These aircraft will 
form part of the Falkland Islands rehabilitation 
programme — which is being administered by the 
British Government — and will replace Islanders 
destroyed during the Falklands conflict. They will 
be used for inter-island transportation and to 
provide a service to outlying communities. 


@ A Varig Airlines DC-10 completed an 8hr 3min 
flight from Tokyo to Los Angeles on 13 Decem- 
ber last, travelling at an average speed of nearly 
700mph. Varig officials said that the flight time 
was the best recorded by the airline on the Tokyo- 
Los Angeles route which normally takes 9+4hr. 
Average ground speed for the 5,563-mile flight 
was 695mph, although the DC-10 was aided by 
tail winds reaching up to 195mph. 


Left: McDonnell Douglas has submitted a 
Proposal to the US Navy to build a two-seat 
trainer version of the US Marine Corps 

Harrier Il, to be designated the TAV-SB. If 
approved, manufacturing of the TAV-8B will 
begin in 1983 with delivery scheduled for 1985. 
The TAV-8B forward fuselage will be longer 
than that of the AV-8B to accommodate the 
second cockpit and its tailfin will be taller to 
compensate for the longer fuselage. 
Illustration: McDonnell Douglas 


Below: A McDonnell Douglas AV-8B Harrier II 
fitted with 9,120ib (4,136.83kg) of bombs, the 
heaviest load ever carried by the aircraft. Flying 
from the US Navy's flight test centre at 
Patuxent River, Md the AV-8B was loaded with 
16 Mk-82 570ib (258.55kg) bombs at a take-off 
gross weight of 29,664ib (13,455.59kg). 

Photo: McDonnell Douglas 


@ Fokker Woensdrecht is over halfway through 
the ‘Pacer Loft 1’ programme of limited modifica- 
tion of 30 F-16s of the RNethAF; this is the first 
batch of Fighting Falcons which went into opera- 
tion in 1979. The aircraft had still to be equipped 
with adjusted and improved systems and avionics, 
which are already being installed in later versions 
coming off the assembly line at Fokker Schipol. 
The RNethAF and Fokker Woensdrecht have 
also embarked on a programme designated 
‘Project Update-4’ which involves 81 F-16s; 10 of 
which will be modified during the ‘Pacer Loft 1° 
programme at Fokker and 71 at RNAF Gilze- 
Rijen. 

@ The Fuerza Aerea del Peru has become the 
fourth customer for the Dassault-Breguet Mirage 
2000 with an order placed for an initial 26 air- 
craft. Deliveries are scheduled to begin in 1984. 


@ Aerospatiale and the Government of 
Yugoslavia have signed a new licence and 
co-operation agreement covering the manufacture 
of the SA342L Gazelle helicopter. The contract 
provides for co-operation over several years and 
follows the one concluded in 1971 by the same 
parties for the manufacture of the SA341H- 
variant of the Gazelle in Yugoslavia. At the same 
time Turbomeca has granted a partial 
manufacturing licence on the Astazou XIVH 
engine which powers the SA342L. Aerospatiale 
will be supplying the raw materials and equipment 
needed for the construction of an unspecified 
number of helicopters. 


@ Shorts, the Belfast-based aerospace company, 
has announced that it plans to develop Belfast 
Harbour Airport for use by commuter and 
regional airlines operating passenger services to 
and from Belfast. The development of the airport 
for scheduled air services will be carried out in 
two phases beginning initially with limited opera- 
tions by Spacegrand Aviation of Blackpool and 
Loganair of Glasgow. Then in June, when more 
extensive terminal facilities become available, 
other interested airlines will be able to commence 
services. 


@ The BK117 twin-jet multi-purpose helicopter, a 
joint venture by Messerschmitt-Bélkow-Blohm 
(MBB) and Kawasaki Heavy Industries (KHI), 
Japan, has been certified by the German aviation 
authority LBA for VFR according to FAR 
Part 29, Category A. VFR approval by the 
Japanese Civil Aviation Board (JCAB) is 
scheduled shortly and will pave the way for US 
FAA, UK CAA and Canadian DOT certification. 


@The European Space Agency and British Aero- 
space Space and Communications Division have 
signed a £34 million contract for the Giotto 
spacecraft, Europe's first deep space probe. 
British Aerospace is prime contractor, leading a 
consortium of European companies and will 
deliver the spacecraft for launch in July 1985 to 
begin an eight month journey to intercept Halley’s 
Comet in March 1986. Its instruments will 
provide data on the chemical composition of the 
coma region surrounding the nucleus end of the 
tail of the Comet. 


@ The British Airports Authority has stated that, 
while it supports the principle of a Docklands 
STOLport, it was concerned that the proposal 
could have an adverse effect on aircraft opera- 
tions from Heathrow and Gatwick. In a letter to 
the London Docklands Development Corpora- 
tion, which is currently considering the STOLport 
planning application, the BAA has expressed its 
concern about ‘possible air traffic control conflicts 
with the existing London area airports’. The 
Authority has registered an objection to the plan- 
ning application in the absence of any adequate 
study into the feasibility, nature and acceptance of 
a re-organisation of the ATC structure serving 
London. 
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Airliner Orders 


Aircraft No 


Boeing 6 
737-200 


Delivery 
date 


(see notes) 


Ordered 
29 Dec 82 


Airline 
Alaska 
International 
Air* 
CAAC* 23 Dec 82 
23 Dec 82 


Jun 83 
Dec 83 


Boeing 747SP 1 
Boein; 1 
747-200B 
Combi 

Boeing 
737-200 


Boeing 
767-200ER 


Delta Air 
Lines* 

Ethiopian 
Airlines* 


21 Dec 82 
16 Dec 82 


16 Dec 82 
1-82 


2-0 
Henson DHC Dash8 2 
Airlines* 
Magnum 
Airways* 
Peregrine Air 
Services* 
Republic 
Airlines* 
Unifly* 


DHC Dash8 2 1-82 


Bee Jetstream 1 30 Dec 82 
1 


DC-9 Super 80 3 Dec 82 (see notes) 


Aérospatiale/ 3 24 Dec 82 c-1987 
Aeritalia 
ATR42 
Boein; 
737-3 


3Jan83 Apl& 


ay 85 


Western 
Airlines* 


Notes 
Airliner Orders 


Alaska International Air: Two of the 737s were delivered to the 
airline in early-January 1983 and the remaining four aircraft will 
be received in late-1984 and early-1985. Total value of the six 
737s is more than $100 million. Alaska International is a 
Fairbanks-based carrier specialising in heavy cargo transport. 
CAAC: (Civil Aviation Administration of China). The purchase 
is the fourth sale of Boeing airliners to CAAC and closely follows 
the announcement in last month’s issue of the airline's order for 
10 737s. 

Delta Air Lines: Delta becomes the 110th customer for the 737 
and the Atlanta-based carrier will lease the aircraft through a 
major capital financing organisation. The understanding, subject 
to ratification by Delta's board of directors, provides for 
delivery of five 737s in 1983 and the remaining 28 in 1984. The 
aircraft will be made available to Delta under 15-year operating 
leases. As part of the agreement, Boeing is to purchase 11 of 
Delta’s older Lockheed L-1011 TriStars during 1983 and 1984. 
Ethiopian Airlines: The Government-owned airline has ordered 
two 767-200ERs (extended range) at a value of more than $100 
million: the ER has a higher gross weight and carries more fuel 
than the basic 767. It will be capable of carrying a full passenger 
payload plus six tons of cargo from Addis Ababa to Rome, a 
key route for Ethiopian Airlines. The carrier is yet to announce 
an engine selection for the aircraft. 

Henson Airlines: The purchase raises the airline’s total firm 
orders of the Dash 8 to eight. 

Magnum Airways: South Africa-based Magnum will operate its 
Dash 8s on routes between 150-280nm on a Durban, Nelspruit, 
Johannesburg, Pietermaritzburg network. Currently, Magnum’s 
fleet consists of Metro II, B-N Islander, Cessna 402 and Piper 
Navajo aircraft although it is planned that the Metro IIs will be 
phased out following delivery of the Dash 8s. 

Peregrine Air Services: The order was announced at the same 
time as the airline received its first Jetstream 31 (see ‘deliveries’ 
section). As with its first aircraft. financing for Peregrine’s 
second Jetstream 31 has been arranged and underwritten by 
Citibank. Both aircraft will be used on oil-related charter work 
from Aberdeen. 

Republic Aircraft: The ordered aircraft were delivered in Dec 82 
and Republic also announced that it expects to acquire three 
more Super 80s early this year, three in late-1985 and two in 1986. 
Unifly: Rome-based Unifly will essentially operate the aircraft 
on routes in southern Italy, from Milan and Rome. 

Western Airlines: The airline is the fourth customer for the -300 
variant of the 737 which is scheduled for roll-out. flight testing 
and first delivery during 1984. 


Airliner Deliveries 


Aircraft No 
BAe 748 1 


Date 
ordered 


n.d. 


Delivered 
Jan 83 


Airline 
Airline of the 
Marshall Islands 


Air France* Boeing 1 Dec 82 n.d. 
737-200 
Airbus 
A300-B4-200 
Boein; 

737-2 


Air India* Nov 82 May 82 


Alaska e-Jan83 Dec 82 
International 
Air* 

Contactair* BAe Jetstream 15 Dec 82 4Jun81 
21 Dec 82 


22 Dec 82 


21 Mar 80 
31 Aug 78 


China Airlines* 
Eastern 
Airlines* 
Garuda 
Indonesian 
Airways* 
Genair* 
Linjeflyg 


Peregrine Air 
Services* 
TAM® 


Boeing 767 
Boeing 757 


10. 16 & 
23 Nov 82 


Airbus n.d. 


A300 B4-200 


20 Dec 82 
Dec 82 


Shorts 360 
Fokker 
F28 Mk 4000 


BAe Jetstream 
31 


9 Sep 82 
Oct 81 


30 Dec 82 30 Aug 82 


Fokker 7 Jan 83 n.d. 
F27 Mk 500 

Viasa* DC-9 Super 80 7Jan83 (see notes) 

Notes 

Airliner Deliveries 


Air France: This first Boeing 737-200 for the airline brought 
Boeing deliveries to the French carrier to an even 100 aircraft. 
Air France became a Boeing customer in December 1955 when 
it placed an order for Boeing 707s. The airline subsequently 
purchased 37 more of that model, plus 29 727s, 32 747s and 12 
737s: the remaining 11 737s are for delivery through to August 
1983. 

Air India: The airline’s third Airbus. 

Alaska International Air: See ‘airliner orders’ entry. this issue. 
Contactair: Contactair of Stuttgart became the first airline to 
receive the Jetstream 31 when the first of two ordered by the 
German air charter company was delivered on 15 December: 
the airline’s second Jetstream 31 is scheduled for delivery in 
April 1983 and it also has an option on a third aircraft. 

China Airlines: The Taiwan national carrier began a daily 767 
service on | January on its Taipei, Hong Kong, Bangkok route. 
China Airlines, which ordered two Pratt & Whitney JT9D- 
7R4D-powered 767s in March 1980 (see Jun 80. p249) will take 
delivery of its second 767 next year. 


Eastern Airlines: The carrier, one of two lead customers for the 
Boeing 757, took delivery of its first example on 22 December 
last, one day after the 757 received US FAA approval for 
commercial flights. 

Garuda Indonesian Airways: Delivery of the three aircraft — 
registered PK-GAH, PK-GAI and PK-GAJ — brings the 
number of A300s operated by Garuda to nine. 


Genair: The third production Shorts 360 — and the first for a 
UK operator — was handed over on 20 December to Genair, of 
Humberside. Genair, recently amalgamated with Eastern 
Airways and Casair. was also the first carrier to join the newly 
formed British Caledonian Commuter Services. Apart from 
flying on the airline’s domestic network, the Shorts 360 will also 
be used to open up a new route linking Humberside with 
Esjberg, Denmark. 

Peregrine Air Services: Aberdeen-based Peregrine Air Services 
took delivery of G-BKHI, its first BAe Jetstream 31, at 
Prestwick on 30 December 1982, and announced that it had 
confirmed as a formal order its previously-announced option for 
a second. Peregrine is Scotland's oldest air taxi operator, with a 
mixed fleet including Beech Super King Air 200, Cessni an, 
and Aztec. Most of the company’s work is oil-related, but one 
Aztec is contracted to the Department of Agriculture and 
Fisheries for Scotland, and carries a specialist navaid package. 
The company hopes to have “Hotel India’ on contract to a major 
UK oil company within the next few months. 

TAM: The expanding Brazilian regional operator TAM 
(Transportes Aéreos Regionais) will add the aircraft to its 
present fleet of three F27 Mk 600s and one F27 Mk200 and will 
use them on operations between Sao Paulo, Ribeirao Preto, Sao 
Jose de Rio Pretos and Maringa. 

Viasa: A previously unannounced order by Viasa, the 
international flag carrier of Venezuela. The Super 80s will be 
used on the airline's short-to-medium routes from Caracas, 
flying to such destinations in the Caribbean as St Martin. Aruba. 
Q ao, Puerto Rico, the Dominican Republic, Miami. 
Trinidad and Tobago and to Bogata. Columbia. 


Key: 
n.d.=no details, e=early. |=late. f=firm orders, o=options, 
le=leased. c=commencing date, *=see notes. 


Left: British Aerospace has recently 

delivered a 748 srs 2B to Airline of the Marshall 
Islands (AMI). The aircraft was photographed 
on a pre-delivery test flight and briefly carried 
the UK marks G-BKIG before it was 
re-registered as M18203. 

Photo: BAe Manchester 


R. A. Nicholls 


TO THE applause of the assembled 
workforce, Hatfield-Chester Divisional 
Deputy Chief Test Pilot Peter Sedgwick 
landed BAe 146-100 G-SCHH back at base 
in the late afternoon of 13 December last, 
thus concluding a gruelling seven-week tour 
of India, the Far East, and Australasia. 
Having flown some 58,800 miles in 51 days 
and demonstrated in a variety of exotic 
locations, the final sector from Gatwick, 
where the 146 had landed for customs and 
immigration clearance, might well have been 
something of an anti-climax. However, any 
dejection which the occupants may have felt 
at exchanging summer in the southern 
hemisphere for England in winter was 
quickly dispelled by the warmth of the 
welcome extended by workers and senior 
BAe officials alike. 

The aircraft used, c/n E1-005, is the sixth 
146 off the assembly track and the fifth 
Series 100. Finished in the same yellow, 
orange, and brown livery as the prototype, 
E1-005 was originally allotted the registra- 
tion G-BIAJ but was re-registered G-SCHH 
when the first holder of that sequence, c/n 
E1-004, took the letters G-OBAF for route 
proving trials with British Air Ferries. For 
the demonstration tour the aircraft was fitted 
with 74 seats at 33in pitch, and additional 
galley capacity was provided in view of some 
of the stage lengths involved in positioning. 

Having completed only routine flight 
testing, the 146 departed from Hatfield on 
24 October and staged through Europe, the 
Middle East, India, Thailand, and Hong 
Kong before arriving in Japan, where it 
undertook eight days of intensive demon- 
strations to airlines, press and media 
representatives, and officials of the Japanese 
Civil Aviation Bureau. With a highly 
developed system of domestic air services, 
many using small provincial airports, Japan 
is seen as potentially a very lucrative market 
for the 146. Based in turn at Okinawa, 
Tokyo, and Osaka, the aircraft was demon- 
strated to Southwest Air Lines, All Nippon 
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Airways, and TOA Domestic Airlines 
(TDA), flying representative sectors from the 
airlines’ route networks and visiting a wide 
range of international and local airports. 
Osaka is without doubt the most 
environment-conscious airport in the world, 
and a full day was given over to detailed 
noise measurements, using the airport’s 
standard monitors and additional sensors set 
up by local organisations. In heavy rain, 
under ATC restrictions which prevented the 
aircraft from using its full climb perform- 
ance, the 146 consistently returned readings 
of 75 dBA while typical twin and tri-jets 
were recording 90 and 100+ dBA respect- 
ively. During these trials the 146 operated at 
an AUW equivalent to carrying 91 pax on a 
400mile sector. Noise measurements during 
approach showed the 146 to be three dBA 
quieter than the twin-turboprop NAMC 
YS-11. Japanese environmental groups were 
most impressed with the 146’s low noise 
level, finding the aircraft wholly acceptable. 
The demonstration programme coincided 
with a visit to Japan by HRH Prince Philip, 
in his capacity as President of the World 
Wildlife Fund, and the 146 was placed at the 
Prince’s disposal for two days, ferrying the 
Royal party over the route Tokyo-Sapporo- 
Kushiro-Tokyo. Prince Philip, an accom- 
plished pilot and Grand Master of the Guild 
of Air Pilots and Air Navigators, expressed 
great enthusiasm for the aircraft and spent a 


Top: One of the shortest strips used by the 
BAe146 on its recent tour was Safdarjung, the 
old downtown Delhi airport. 


Above: The 146's low noise levels made it a 
welcome visitor to Japan. It is seen on the 
apron at Osaka, where a full day was devoted 
to noise measurements, the results fully 
justifying all BAe’s claims. The registration 
G-SCHH aroused much comment in the Far 
East, but proved difficult to pronounce! 


Left: The BAe146 overhead Mount Cook airport 
in New Zealand's South Island, where it 
overcame strong winds to become the first jet 
aircraft to land on the 5,000ft runway. 

All photos by British Aerospace unless otherwise 
credited 


considerable time at the controls — with the 
146 being mooted as a possible replacement 
for the ageing Andovers of the Queen’s 
Flight, was this perhaps a foretaste of things 
to come? 

From Japan the 146 headed for the 
Philippines, where it was demonstrated to 
senior executives and pilots of Philippine 
Airlines. Flights were made from the summer 
capital, Baguio, situated atop a 4,239ft high 
plateau with a sheer drop off either end of 
the 5,512ft runway. G-SCHH was the first 
four-jet and only the second jet aircraft of 
any type to land at Baguio, which is served 
by PAL’s HS748 fleet, but on arrival it came 
to a halt having used only half the available 
runway length. 
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A temperature of 98.6°F (37°C) greeted 
the 146 on its arrival at Perth, Western 
Australia at the start of a week of demon- 
strations to airlines and government officials, 


operating out of Canberra, Sydney, 
Melbourne and Adelaide. As in Japan, 
demonstrations were flown over 
representative domestic sectors so that 
potential customers could assess the 146’s 
performance in their own particular operat- 
ing environment. Kalgoorlie was another 
feather for the 146’s cap as G-SCHH 
became the first jet to operate into the small 
airport of this important gold mining town. 

A 1,500 mile ferry across the Tasman Sea 
from Melbourne brought the 146 to Christ- 
church, New Zealand and the mid-point of 
the tour. Cruising at 29,000ft and aided by 
tailwinds of 35-85mph G-SCHH achieved a 
flying time of 3hr 14min, with a block time 
just 16min longer. To contrast with the 
weather experienced in Australia, the five- 
day New Zealand phase was carried out in 
adverse conditions; the 146 team welcomed 
these conditions, which allowed the aircraft 
to show its capacity to get in and out when 
lesser types could not operate. The tour con- 
tinued to provide many ‘firsts’, and the high 
point (literally) came when the aircraft touched 
down on the 5,000ft runway at Mount Cook 
airport; the airport, which might fairly be 
described as ‘basic’, stands 2,153ft above sea 
level, near the base of the 12,000ft Mount 
Cook and accessible only by a heart- 
stopping approach through the mountains. 
In blustery conditions the 146 made a steady 
approach and landing to be the first jet 
to land at this diminutive airport in an 


important tourist area. Mount Cook Air- 
lines’ chief pilot John Evans commented 
after the landing, ‘I was surprised at the 
steadiness of the aircraft in these sort of con- 
ditions. It would be marginal, for passenger 
comfort reasons, to operate our current air- 
craft into here today, but the 146 had no 
problems at all’. 

After flying extensively in both the South 
and North Islands of New Zealand, 
G-SCHH staged through Vanuatu and the 
Solomon Islands before landing at Port 
Moresby, Papua New Guinea, for yet 
another round of demonstration flights. 
From here the aircraft flew on to Malaysia, 
India, and Pakistan, flying intensively for the 
benefit of interested parties in each country, 


Top left: HRH Prince Philip pictured on the 
flightdeck of the new BAe 146 jet feederliner 
during its visit to Japan. Prince Philip, who was 
the first member of the Royal Family to fly in 
the 146, took the controls of the aircraft for 
most of a 1hr 40min flight from Tokyo to 
Sapporo, in northern Japan on 3 November last. 


Above: Demonstrating its shortfield 
performance, the BAe 146 became the first four- 
jet and only the second jet aircraft ever, to land 
at Baguio, the summer capital of the 

Philippines. The short 5,512ft runway, high in 
the mountains, is built on a plateau with a sheer 
drop of hundreds of feet at each end. 


Below: One shot which scarcely needs a 
caption — G-SCHH over Sydney Harbour 
Bridge. 


before heading back to the UK via Muscat, 
Kuwait, Cyprus and Italy. 

To have sent a new aircraft on such an 
exhaustive tour after only some 10hr flying 
reflects BAe’s tremendous confidence in the 
146, and G-SCHH showed that confidence 
to be fully justified. Operating away from 
main base back-up and facilities, the aircraft 
was flying up to seven sectors per day in an 
unfamiliar environment, frequently operating 
into and out of airports which had previously 
been considered unsuitable for jet aircraft. 
Reliability was almost 100%, the only 
technical delay of the tour occurring at 
Tokyo when departure was held up for 
30min while a faulty flap computer was 
changed. No days were set aside for main- 
tenance, and the serviceability record is a 
splendid reflection on both the aircrafts 
design and the hard work of the 15-strong 
operating team. 

During the tour 3,300 passengers were 
flown in the 146, while countless thousands 
inspected it on the ground. Reaction from all 
quarters has been extremely favourable: the 
pilots have found the 146 a pleasure to fly, 
airline executives like the economy and 
passenger appeal, and airports and environ- 
mentalists have found the noise levels even 
lower than the published figures, com- 
fortably meeting all current and proposed 
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legislation. BAe considers the tour to have 
been an unqualified success, and is confident 
that orders will be generated as a result. 
Current 146 orders are for Air Wisconsin 
(four series 200 ordered plus four options), 
Pacific Express (six series 200 ordered plus 
eight options), and Dan-Air (two series 100 
ordered plus two options). British Air Ferries 
has declared an intention to take 10 series 
100s, but has yet to place a definite order. 
Negotiations are in hand with a number of 
unspecified prospective customers. 


Author's footnote 


Shortly before going to press, the Defence 
Secretary, Mr John Nott, confirmed in a 
Common’s written reply that the RAF is to 
purchase two BAe 146-100s for evaluation 
over a two year period (see ‘airnews’ item on 
page 103, this issue). 


Top: Journey's end — having made the last 
landing of the tour, Peter Sedgwick taxies 
G-SCHH into Hatfield on 13 December. The 
short fuselage length of the 82-93 seat 146-100 
is apparent in this view. Photo: R. A. Nicholls 


Below: Seen at Hatfield on 13 December, 
G-WISC (c/n E2-008) is the first example of the 
100-109 seat 146-200. Air Wisconsin is the 
first Series 200 customer, and the aircraft, a 
development machine, is in AW livery as a 
courtesy. Photo: R.A. Nicholls 


air wisconsin 


A night out 
with 


Executive pilot Dominic Lazarus 
recalls the night he flew singer Olivia 
Newton-John to Johannesburg 
after her recent series of concerts 

at Sun City 


SUNDAY morning was typical of a South 
African weekend. I was busy preparing the 
wood and meat for a lunchtime braii (or bar- 
beque as it is known in Britain) like so many 
other families on the highveld. The sky above 
was its usual winter brilliant dark blue, the 
sun quite warm. The air is dry up at 5,500ft 
on the highveld and so I had no difficulty in 
starting the fire. 

The excitement of the juicy red steak and 
fresh salad was rudely interrupted by a tele- 
phone call. A voice that sounded as dis- 
appointed as I felt suggested that I be at 
Rand Airport at four in the afternoon for the 
Sun City run. Apparently we were to pick up 
some VIPs at Sun City and bring them back 
to Johannesburg. So yet again we were to fly 
up and down the ‘Hippo Track’, as we call 
it. I was then told that later on we were to 
take singer Olivia Newton-John to Jan 
Smuts International Airport. Well you’ve 
never seen meat, wood, chairs and glasses 
disappear so quickly in all your life. 

By the time I arrived at Rand Airport, 
Peter Pallet, my fellow pilot, had already 
filed our multi-legged flightplan which now 
resembled a page from a telephone directory! 
Unfortunately, the airport sits in a most awk- 
ward position underneath the glidepath for 
the ILS Runway 03 at Jan Smuts, so causing 
endless trouble for the Air Traffic Con- 
trollers. Rand was untypically quiet on this 
Sunday with only the odd Tomahawk depriv- 
ing the birds from their Sunday slumber. We 
boarded 3D-LKK, a new Beechcraft Super 
King Air B200: many South African com- 
panies register their aircraft in neighbouring 
Swaziland for tax reasons, hence the need for 
the prefix 3D. 

At 16.15hrs the PT6 turbines were started 
and at 12% we lifted the condition levers 
out of fuel cut off and watched the instru- 
ments to confirm light up. The ITT needles 
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rose to 700°C and taking the props out of 
feather and brakes off, we called for taxi. At 
16.20hrs ‘Lima Kilo Kilo’ rolled on runway 
36 for the short 20nm leg to Grand Central 
(my home airfield which lies halfway 
between Johannesburg and Pretoria). It has a 
1,200m narrow runway. Climbing through 
6,000ft the Golden City, as Jo’berg is known, 
came into view dominated by its twin towers 
protruding the crystal clear air up to 6,800ft 
ASL. As one is required to maintain below 
7,000ft while flying VFR below the TMA, 
flying over the city can be quite enthralling 
for a newcomer. At 7,000ft we once again 
surveyed the wealth in this booming city, in 
its countless swimming pools of various 
shapes and sizes which now dotted the 
suburbs below (apparently in the northern 
suburbs of Jo’burg over 80% of houses have 
swimming pools, and it does seem to justify 
that figure when flying over the area). Within 
seven minutes we had landed at Grand 
Central and shut down for the first of seven 
times that day. 

Our passengers to Sun City were Sol 
Kerzner (managing director of the Southern 
Sun hotel group), his ex-Miss World wife, 
Aneline Kriel and their children. We taxied 
up the hill to the holding point and, while 
Peter had his head down playing with our 
newly installed Global Series 500 GNS, I 
contacted Approach for clearance to Sun 
City. Immediately they replied with a direct 
clearance to climb to 8,000ft and squawk 
2643. So turning the transponder to Mode 
‘C’ while lining up, we took-off and climbed 
up into the now fairly bumpy first 500ft or so 
until we popped out through the lid of the 
usual winter inversion into the colder, thinner 
air above. At 7,500ft we were cleared to 
Flight Level 130 and to contact Airways 
North on 126.7. Cleared up to our cruising 
level of 160, we checked our GNS, now 
giving us continual track, heading, TAS, G/S 
and wind velocity as well as ETA and 
elapsed time on route. We left controlled air- 
space at Hotel Bravo Victor, the front door 
to the TMA for all flights from the north and 
at 52nm DME from Jan Smuts, began the 
descent for Pilansberg (as the airport at Sun 
City is called). The ground beneath turned 
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from the lush fruit growing area of Brits to 
the semi-arid desert of Bophuthatswana, and 
only the main road from Pretoria to Sun 
City stood out from the bleak terrain below. 

The Super King Air B200 really does fly 
beautifully and one is immediately impressed 
with its stability and big feel of an airliner. 
There are now quite a few B200s in South 
Africa as the type is ideally suited to operat- 
ing out of airfields ranging from small 600m 
dirt strips to the 4,000m tarmac at Jan 
Smuts. 

With 200IAS we descended at 2,500ft/ 
min and with the pressurisation set up for 
Pilansberg’s warmer 3,100ft elevation, the 
air became noticeably more tubulent once 
again as we gracefully passed little patches 
of cumulus, on their effortless journey to 
nowhere. 

I am one of many people who think that 
clouds are quite beautiful to watch and how I 
miss that break through on top of eight oktas 
in the early morning over the English 
Channel en-route to France. But up on the 
highveld, is where the famous cumulus 
factory is at full production during the 
summer months. The thunderstorms up here 
are said to be the most powerful in the world, 
since most summer days the air is very unst- 
able, moist and the surface heating intense. 
The storms grow up at over 5,000ft/min 
reaching heights of 65,000ft during the 
afternoon. They are the ultimate 
manifestation of cumulus cloud and every 
pilot in Africa knows only too well the power 
of nature’s billowing mass of boiling, tur- 
bulent air. Over 90% of corporate aircraft, 
whether they be singles or turbines, have 
radar; even if they only use it for three 
months every year. Visitors to Johannesburg 
will know only too well the electric storms 
every night and the torrential rain. 

Within minutes an African voice cleared 
us to land on the 2,500m of tarmac in the 
state of Bophuthatswana. 

The airport is over 4km by road from the 
Sun City complex itself which nestles among 
the hills of the Pilansberg range. The 
complex was built in under 18 months at a 
cost of over 40million rand and is really 
quite incredible. There is a main hotel adjoin- 


ing the cabanas (self contained apartments) 
and just up the drive sits the Superbowl 
which can hold 8,000 people and is not 
unlike the Empire Pool at Wembley. Recent 
distinguished guests in concert have been 
Frank Sinatra, Shirley Bassey, The Beach 
Boys, Leo Sayer and many more. There is a 
championship golf course on which the fairly 
recent one million dollar golf classic was 
played as well as the lake where you can try 
your hand at ski-bikes, waterskiing and 
hangliding behind a powerboat. As gambling 
is forbidden in the Republic, thousands of 
people trek out to Sun City at weekends to 
spend their money either on the machines or 
at the roulette table. It is really quite remark- 
able and is the new Las Vegas. 

At 17.30hrs we were awaiting transport to 
take us back to the airport as Olivia Newton- 
John’s last concert was due to end at quarter 
to six. We arrived at Pilansburg airport 
among dozens of photographers waiting for 
a glimpse of the lady who had just broken all 
box office records at Sun City including 
Frank Sinatra’s show. By now it was dark 
and slowly a motorcade approached the little 
airport, now besieged by half of South 
Africa’s light aircraft population or so it 
seemed. After plenty of photographs and 
goodbyes, our guest climbed on board after 
me to sit just behind the flightdeck, followed 
by her small band and backing girls. My 
pulse rate had quickened quite considerably 
as we started up and turned on all the recog- 
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JOHANNESBURG 


nition lights we could muster; now resem- 
bling a christmas tree, we taxied out for 
runway 05. With our African friend giving 
us we presumed, clearance to take-off, we 
slowly opened up the power levers to the 
usual torque limits at low altitude. At 100kts 
‘Lima Kilo Kilo’ rotated into the awaiting 
black hole before us. We tend to use the 
flight director go-around mode when depart- 
ing Sun City at night as on runway 05 one 
has a complete instrument take-off due to no 
lights within 20 miles. in fact one has to have 
an instrument rating to fly there after sunset. 

At a safe 500ft, we raised the 10% of flap 
used for take-off and increased speed to 
140kts before setting course for Jan Smuts. 
Reducing the rpm to 1900 we climbed away 
at 2,500ft/min. Through 8,000ft Airways 
cleared us directly to Flight Level 170, with 
the power levers now ITT limited we 
recorded a ground speed of 175kts on the 
little black magical box. Once again Peter 
was head down pressing buttons on his new 
‘video game’ leaving me to fly and to keep a 
look out for all the heavy traffic leaving for 
Europe. At Flight Level 170 and OAT 
—15°C we had a TAS of 275kts. Once in the 
cruise Peter left his GNS as we invited Olivia 
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Far left: The author starting 3D-LKK, a 
Beechcraft Super King Air B200, for the flight to 
Sun City. The Super King Air is powered by two 
Pratt & Whitney PT6A-42 engines and has a 
maximum speed of 294kts. Photo via the author 


Below left: ‘Lima Kilo Kilo’ arriving at Grand 
Central on the first of seven legs the day the 
author flew Olivia Newton-John from Sun City 
to Johannesburg. Photo via the author 


Below: Part of the passenger cabin, looking 
through to the cockpit, of a King Air B200. 
Photo: Beechcraft 


up front to show her the lights of Brits and 
Pretoria coming up in front. Even the con- 
trollers knew who we had on board and were 
very alert even though with GNS, radar, 
computers and all, they still wanted 
estimates. Airways cleared us on a Standard 
CobralA arrival and together with Juliet on 
the ATIS we requested initial descent. We 
were held at Flight Level 150 as we saw two 
brilliant lights heading in our direction. A 
Springbok 747 was cleared up to Flight 
Level 140 and 350 tons of Boeing went 
boiling beneath us at a closing speed of over 
600kts. They too, passed their warm wishes 
to our VIP as we were cleared to Level 110. 
With 800lb of torque on either side we 
descended at 210IAS into the thicker air as 
the lights of the reef appeared before us; it 
was an impressive sight and one that Olivia 
appreciated. 

By now we were over Lima Alpha Victor 
and began the array of turns to put us on to 
a radar vectored approach for the ILS. 
Down to 8,000ft and with 10% flap, we 
managed to get vectors for the Localiser 
among the méleé of foreign accents of KLM, 
Lufthansa, Luxavia and Alitalia. With 
130IAS and 60% flap we were finally fully 


established at eight miles. We could easily 
see the new high intensity Cat2 lighting and 
now coming up to the outer marker, we were 
nicely in the slot, descending at 750ft/min 
behind an SAA 737. Changing from 
approach to tower, we were cleared to land 
Runway 03L the wind being calm. Coming 
in over the threshold with full flap and 
120kts I closed the throttles and gently 
touched down to the jubilant cheers and 
clapping from our friends behind. Instruc- 
tions to taxi ‘Echo, Lima, Charlie for Alpha 
12’ indicated the route to our parking stand. 
Following the commands of two fluorescent 
tubes, we slowly edged in next to a South 
African 747 Combi soon to take our passen- 
gers off into the night en-route to New York; 
arriving there next morning via Ilha de Sal. 
We disembarked with our passengers into a 
waiting bus that took us the few hundred 
metres to immigration. The formalities were 
somewhat tedious and did take rather a 
while, during which I had a long chat with 
Olivia about living in South Africa. She was 
especially interested in the gameparks. 

After spending over an hour with these 
charming and most appreciative people, and 
with last thank yous and goodbyes, we 
regrettably returned to our aircraft now 
standing out brilliantly underneath the apron 
floodlights, for yet another leg to Sun City. 
We taxied out among a sea of blue lights 
towards the threshold behind an SAA A300 
which was the last schedule of the day to 
Cape Town. We lined up with over 1,500ft 
of runway ahead, waited momentarily until 
the wake vortex of the Airbus had dissipated 
then opening up the throttles began the 
Eland Four Alpha departure. Initiating a 
turn through 7,000ft for LAV, the lights of 
Johannesburg once again appeared below. 
At 8DME we turned right on to 345 to take 
us out of the TMA. We changed once again 
to Airways and gave them our estimates 
which by now were readily implanted in our 
heads. 

Another pick up at Sun City and directly 
home to Rand. We landed back just after 
22.00hrs and as I feathered the props and 
watched the needles in front of me lose all 
their life, we both sat in silence for a while, 
pondering on a day’s work. 

It seemed a long drive home up the M2 to 
Halfway House but I was happy, content 
and exhausted although totally relaxed like 
only pilots know after a really good day’s 
flying. Guess who I dreamt of that night! 
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Frank B. Mormillo describes the 
history of US Marine Aerial Refueler/ 
Transport Squadron 352 (VMGR-352) 
which during nearly four decades of 
continuous operations has become 
known throughout the USMC by its 
motto ‘Ding Hao’, which, in Chinese, 
means ‘can do’. 


VMGR-352 was inaugurated at MCAS 
Cherry Point, NC as VMJ-352 on 1 April 
1943 with an initial complement of two R4D 
(C-47 Skytrain) transports. The squadron 
was redesignated VMR-352 on 10 June 1944 
and moved to El Centro, Ca in December of 
that year. In February 1945, a detachment 
of 15 aircrews and 50 support personnel was 
transferred to MCAS Ewa, Hi where it was 
equipped with 15 new R5Cs (C-46 Com- 
mandos). The rest of the squadron and the 
R4Ds followed in late-1945 and remained at 
Ewa until after the Japanese surrender. In 
July 1945, four of 352’s RSCs were detached 
to Roi Island in the Mariana-Gilberts area 
and the squadron’s R4Ds were replaced with 
R5Ds (C-54 Skymasters). One of the Roi- 
based R5Cs became the first American plane 
to land on Wake Island after the Japanese 
occupation when it transported Brig Gen 
L. E. M. Sanderson and his surrender party 
to the island from Kwajalein. 

When the entire Military Air Transport 
Service (MATS) became involved in the 
Berlin Airlift in 1948, VMR-352 took over 
the responsibilities of the MATS Pacific Div- 
ision and operated throughout the Pacific 
until the roads to Berlin were re-opened. 
Upon being released from the operational 
control of MATS, the squadron was com- 
mended by the commander of the Pacific 
Division for having flown 25,000hr under 
the MATS banner and carrying 25 million 
ton miles of passengers, mail and cargo for 
the Department of Defense without an 
accident. 
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After MCAS Ewa closed down in 1948, 
VMR-352 moved to NAS Barbers Point, Hi 
until December 1949 and then returned to 
the continental United States (CONUS) to 
take up permanent residence at MCAS El 
Toro, Ca. Between July 1950 and January 
1953, the squadron was used primarily to 
airlift men and supplies in support of combat 
troops in the western Pacific. One notable 
achievement took place on 23 June 1951 
when two of the squadron’s aircraft trans- 
ported four Bell HTL-4 helicopters from 
Dallas, Tx to an observation squadron in 
Korea; that was the first time transport air- 
craft were used to fly helicopters directly 
from the factory to a combat zone. Between 
January 1950 and December 1952, 
VMR-352 flew 107,189,466 passenger miles 


Top: VMGR-352 KC-130Fs and a KC-130R 
refuelling F-14s from VF-1 and VF-111 and an 
F-4N from VMFA-531 over Southern 
California. A// photos: Frank B. Mormillo 


Above: This photograph of a VMGR-352 
KC-130F (BuAer No 148248) JATO ‘shot’ was 
taken about 10 years ago when the aircraft flew 
in a silver and white finish; note that the lower 
JATO bottle on the right side has already burnt 
out. 


Above right: VMGR-352 KC-130Fs anda 
KC-130R in formation over Southern California. 
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while transporting 78,214 passengers and 
logging 34,918 flying hours. 

During August, September and November 
1958, VMR-352 participated in air logistics 
support of Navy and Marine forces which 
were poised for combat while Nationalist 
Chinese and Communist Chinese forces 
fought an artillery duel in the Taiwan Strait 
for control of the Quemoy and Matsu 
Islands. 

VMR-352 operated with RSDs and R4Qs 
(C-119 Packets) at El Toro until 1961 when 
the squadron transitioned to the GV-1 
Hercules (now designated KC-130F) and 
was redesignated VMGR-352 in recognition 
of its added capability to conduct air-to-air 
refuelling of fighter and attack aircraft. 
A Marine aviation ‘first? was accomplished 
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in January 1962 when 18 F-8U Crusaders of 
VMF-451 were flown 7,000 miles from 
MCAS EIl Toro to NAS Atsugi, Japan with 
the aid of 352’s tankers. 


From October to November 1962, 
VMGR-352 participated in the US military 
resporise to the Cuban Missile Crisis and, in 
May 1965, the squadron operated in support 
of the US military commitment to the 
Dominican Republic. The following month 
VMGR-352 established and maintained a 
detachment of five aircraft, flight crews and 
support personnel at Futema, Okinawa to 
augment VMGR-152 and jointly provide 
logistic support for forces operating in 
Southeast Asia. In 1967, 352 distinguished 
itself by achieving 100,000 accident-free 
flying hours and, for the fourth time in eight 


Top: Capt Bill Tyra conducting a briefing before 
the refuelling mission with the F-18s and F-14s 
near Bishop, Ca. During this mission, a third 
pilot, Capt Carlos Mourelo of the Spanish AF 
(left in this photo), also flew along for training 
purposes. The Spanish AF is converting five of 
its C-130s to KC-130Hs, primarily to refuel 
Mirage F1s on flights between the mainland 
and the Canary Islands, and VMGR-352 trained 
six Spanish C-130 pilots in refuelling 
techniques during August, September and 
October last. 


Above: Lt-Col William Shively, CO of 
VMGR-352, at his desk. 


years, received the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions Annual Safety Award; the squadron 
was also recommended to receive the 
Vietnam Service Medal. 

In October 1975, VMGR-352 began to 
receive the ‘R’ model of the Hercules and 
now operates a mix of 21 ‘F’ and ‘R? models 
of the C-130. VMGR-352 is one of three 
active duty Hercules squadrons in the 
USMC. Hercules-equipped VMGR-152 is 
based on Okinawa and VMGR-252’s 
C-130s are based at Cherry Point, NC; a 
Marine Corps Reserve squadron, 
VMGR-234, also operates the Hercules at 
Glenview, Il. 

Actually, VMGR-152 does not own its 
own aircraft. Instead, 252 and 352 rotate 
detachments to Okinawa for — use 
by 152. These aircraft are rotated back to 
the United States at 6-12 month intervals for 
standard depot level maintenance, anti- 
corrosion treatment, modifications, etc. 
While on detachment, the aircraft markings 
are changed to reflect their assignment with 
152. With four aircraft normally on detach- 
ment to 152 on Okinawa, there can be as 
many as 17 VMGR-352 Hercules at El Toro 
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Right: A VMGR-352 KC-130R turning in a 
racetrack-shaped refuelling circuit over the 
Mojave Desert of southern California while two 
VF-1 F-14s approach the drogues. 


Below right: All of the A-4s from VMAT-102 
managed to refuel from the KC-130R during the 
author's mission with Capt Nelson. However, 
one of the A-4s jammed its refuelling probe in 
the drogue’s nylon basket that was being 
trailed from the right wing of the tanker and the 
basket was torn when the A-4 broke away. 
This forced Capt Nelson to operate his aircraft 
as a one point refueller, using only the left wing 
drogue for the rest of the mission. 


at any one time. However, the squadron is 
only required to operate 14 aircraft and the 
extra three are usually in some type 
of maintenance category. 

Because of the difference in age, the ‘R’ 
model of the Hercules reportedly requires 
less maintenance than the ‘F’ model. The ‘R’ 
also has a stronger wing and landing gear 
and can operate at weights that are 
20-30,000Ib heavier than the ‘F’. However, 
according to one of 352’s command pilots, 
Capt Bill Tyra, most of the pilots prefer to 
fly the ‘F’ model because its lighter weight 
and lack of drag-producing external fuel 
tanks make it easier to handle. Capt Tyra 
reports that the Hercules is an extremely safe 
aircraft to fly and the ‘F’ model, in 
particular, handles ‘like a big Cessna 172’. 

Lt-Col William Shively is the current com- 
mander of VMGR-352. During his 17 years 
in the Corps, he has flown helicopters, 
C-131s, C-118s and C-130s (including ski- 
equipped C-130s with VXE-6 in Antarctica). 
According to Lt-Col Shively, the morale and 


retention rate among the 500-600 personnel 
assigned to his squadron are good. Although 
he acknowledges the possibility that there 
may be a few ‘frustrated fighter pilots’ in the 
squadron, he reports that most of his aircrew 
are volunteers who wanted to fly four- 
engined transport planes from the start. He 


Right: A VMFA-531 F-4N refuelling from a 
VMGR-352 KC-130R near San Clemente 
Island off the coast of Southern California. 


Far right: USMC KC-130F and -R Hercules of 
VMGR-352 refuelling VMFAT-101 F-4s anda 
VF-2 F-14 during a mission from MCAS EIl Toro. 


Below: An F/A-18 of VX-5 waiting for its turn to 
refuel while a VF-111 F-14 is hooked-up to the 
refuelling drogue of a KC-130R. 


considers the fact that VMGR-352’s pilots 
put in a respectable amount of flying time 
(30-40hr/month each on average) to be a 
very positive factor affecting the morale of 
his flightcrews. He says that his pilots like to 
fly a lot. 

US Marine KC-130s normally operate 
with a six-man crew comprising the 
command pilot, co-pilot, navigator, radio 
operator or loadmaster, flight engineer and 
flight mechanic with the pilot and co-pilot 
being officers and the others being enlisted 
men. Although their USAF counterparts are 
officers, Lt-Col Shively considers the fact 
that navigators in USMC aerial tankers are 
usually enlisted men to be another positive 
morale factor. The enlisted navigators, who 
are carefully screened and of high calibre, 


Below: Capt Tom Brehm taxying his KC-130R 
to a parking spot on the VMGR-352 flightline at 
MCAS El Toro, Ca after a mission. 


Bottom: A typical USMC KC-130 flightcrew. 
From left to right: Capt John ‘Taco’ Nelson, 
aircraft commander; 1-Lt Scott Couch, co-pilot; 
Sgt Bob Ketchem, flight engineer; Cpl Jim 
Gallagher, navigator; Sgt Paul Heggeestad, radio 
operator; Staff Sgt Bob Gassman, first mechanic. 
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are eligible to move into a warrant officer 
programme, creating a motivation for them 
to do a good job and become professional 
Marines. One of 352’s warrant officer 
navigators, Jim Kikta, was named the US 
Marine Fixed Wing Aircrewman of the Year 
for 1982. 

Lt-Col Shively is also proud of the fact 
that many of the enlisted flightcrewmen in 
his squadron are genuinely interested in 
aviation and have obtained private and com- 
mercial pilots ratings in their offduty hours. 
According to him, ‘they learn more and 
attempt to do more on their own to further 
qualify themselves in the aviation pro- 
fession’. 

Having larger crew complements than 
their USAF counterparts (USAF KC-135 
tankers generally operate with four-man 
crews) seems to make the US Marine 
Hercules crews quite flexible because the 
flight engineers and flight mechanics are pre- 
pared to work on their own aircraft if 
necessary during deployments. Having the 
ability to fix their own aircraft en-route, the 
crews try to carry spare parts on the aircraft 
when they know that they will be operating 


out of bases that do not have adequate 
support and this tends to reduce the ‘down 
time’ of the aircraft. 

Most of: VMGR-352’s current workload 
involves aerial refuelling missions with only 
about 10-15% of the flights being cargo 
operations and a few others involving air 
drops and EAF/JATO training (for 
qualification purposes, each pilot is required 
to make at least one jet assisted take-off 
using less than 3,000ft of runway to approxi- 
mate operating conditions from 
expeditionary airfields). Trans Pacific flights 
(transpacs) in support of the deployment of 
tactical aircraft between CONUS bases, 
Hawaii, Okinawa and Japan (frequently 
involving stops by the tactical aircraft at 
Wake Island and Guam en-route) are a very 
important part of 352’s aerial refuelling 
responsibilities which are often shared with 
VMGR-152. 

On a typical transpac, VMGR-352’s 
KC-130s take-off about 2-3hr ahead of the 
tactical aircraft and stage at various tanker 
cells along the route. In the case of the 
CONUS to Hawaii route that 352 is most 
frequently involved with, one cell stages at a 
near refuelling track about 24hr from base 
and another cell stages at a far track about 
3$hr from El Toro. The other legs of the 
CONUS to Okinawa and Japan transpac 
route are usually shorter and only require 
one refuelling cell from VMGR-152 on the 
Wake Island to Guam leg; however, 152 
may also supply some tanking capability 
directly over Okinawa if a tactical squadron 
en-route to Japan does not wish to land at 
Okinawa. Standing orders call for the refuel- 
ling squadrons to provide at least 14 refuel- 
ling hoses/receiver during transpac opera- 
tions and this is one of the determining 
factors in the ratio of tankers to tactical air- 
craft during such operations. 

Since 1943, VMGR-352 has received the 
following battle streamers: Navy Unit Com- 
mendation, American Campaign Medal, 
Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal, Victory 
Medal (WW 2), National Defense Service 
Medal, Armed Forces Expeditionary Medal, 
Vietnam Service Medal, United Nations 
Medal, Korean Service Medal, American 
Defence Service Medal, Meritorious Unit 
Commendation and the Presidental Unit 
Citation. 

VMGR-352 prides itself in being the only 
unit in the Third Marine Aircraft Wing that 
never shuts down, regardless of circum- 
stances. The squadron has been noted for 
having been able to stand the Annual Inspec- 
tor General’s Inspection and the Air Fleet 
Marine Forces Pacific Inspection while 
simultaneously conducting transpac opera- 
tions. With pride, the squadron claims to be 
‘on the job, on time, all the time.’ 
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AIRCRAFT ILLUSTRATED 


Photo report by Denis J. Calvert/ 
Inter-Air Press 


Left: A pairs take-off by two No 5 Squadron 


Below left: A grey Lightning F6, XR757 of No 11 
Squadron, one of a growing number at RAF 


maintenance — there is no Maintenance Unit 
supporting the type — these repaints are 
carried out at RAF St Athan. In the background 


way off Britain's East coast, some only turning 
back when about 150 miles north of Binbrook's 
latitude. The role of the Quick Reaction Alert 
(QRA) aircraft is to police the UK Air Defence 
Region (ADR) and to investigate — and in the 


launch of the ‘Q aircraft’ has been ordered. 


Although No 5 Squadron was holding the 
‘Qalert’ at the time, the aircraft seen here is of 


pilots from ‘limited operational’ status upwards 
can expect to take their turn at the duty, 
commanding officer included. 
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Photography by 'Denis J. Calvert/Inter-Air Press 


Left: Seen from the top of the control tower at RAF Binbrook, a No 5 
Squadron Lightning F6 taxies back to its position on the flightline at the 


conclusion of a sortie. In the background is a Lightning Training Flight 
(LTF) T5. 
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Above: The sun glints off the F3’s matt-camouflaged surface in this 
air-to-air study of XR716/AS of No 5 Squadron. This aircraft displays the 
new markings recently adopted by the unit and now applied to virtually 
all its grey/green camouflaged aircraft, in which the maple leaf insignia 
on the fin has diminished in size and is now flanked by a red bar. 


Below: A Lightning F6, XR728/BA, of RAF Binbrook-based No 11 
Squadron. 
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from those of a clean aircraft — especially in a 
crosswind landing. 


Above: A ‘drill round’ Red Top missile is 
winched up into position on a tanked F6. These 
“target acquisition’ rounds simulate all the 
functions of a live missile and are normally 
fitted for training sorties; they can be 
distinguished from ‘live’ Red Tops by their 
absence of mid-body fins. 


Left: A No 5 Squadron F3 on the flightline, 
armed with Firestreaks. Although the F3 is 
compatible with the later, more flexible, Red 
Top missile, it is rare to see them fitted; 
similarly, the F6 is almost invariably seen with 
Red Top. 


Left: A Lightning Training Flight (LTF) T5 gets 
airborne. The third flying unit at Binbrook, the 
LTF is in effect the operational conversion unit 
for the Lightning, and even now is converting 
several new pilots to the type. In 1981, No 5 


pilots, there is still an adequate supply of 
airworthy aircraft and all Lightnings are 
maintained on base at Binbrook. In a move 
designed to keep a larger number of pilots 
‘current’ on the Lightning, the LTF has recently 


title refers to the courses and does not indicate 
any new unit at Binbrook. 
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register 


Compiled by A. J. Wright 


THE 0/400 replica makes an unusual entry this month, further news of 
which will be awaited with interest. Skyvans given UK identities usually 
discard them quickly in favour of a foreign mark. It is therefore of note that 
an example has reversed the process by joining Trojan Air Services, albeit 
ignoring its earlier UK registration, a move likely to be followed by another 
pair of the same breed from the Gulf States shortly. 


Registration Type Cin Owner or operator 

G-ALUL DHC-1 Chipmunk 22 C1/0101 Pace Petroleum Ltd 
(OY-ATV/P-122 RDanAF) 

G-BIAT Sopwith Pup replica 001 G. Black 

G-BKJD Bell 214ST 28114 British Caledonian 
Helicopters Ltd 

G-BKJF MS880B Rallye 100T 2300 R. W. H. Watson (F-BULF) 

G-BKJZ G159 Gulfstream 1 191 Rolls-Royce Ltd (N300P) 

G-BKKB Cessna A188B 03919 Northair Aviation Ltd 
(N9990J) 

G-BKKC Cessna A188B 03899 Northair Aviation Ltd 

G-BKKD Cessna A188B 03892 Northair Aviation Ltd 

G-BKKE Cessna A188B 03913 Northair Aviation Ltd 

G-BKKY BAe Jetstream 3102 606 Peregrine Air Services Ltd 

G-BKLC Cameron V-56 balloon 879 B. J. & L. A. Workman 

G-BKLY Cameron A-140 balloon 873 S. P. Cymru 

G-BKLZ Wallis WA-116/MC UMA-01 W. Vinten Ltd 

G-BKMA Mooney M20J srs 201 24/1316 Express Aviation Services 
Ltd (N1170N) 

G-BKMB Mooney M20J srs 201 24/1307 Express Aviation Services 
Ltd (N1168P) 

G-BKMC Mooney M20K srs 231 24/0693 Express Aviation Services 
Ltd (N1167W) 

G-BKMD SC7 Skyvan srs 3 SH1907 Trojan Air Services Ltd 


(A40-SK/G-BAHK) 
G-BKMG Handley Page 0/400 replica TPG-1 M. G. King 
G-BKMH Flamboyant Ax7-65 balloon 024 Pepsi Cola International Ltd 


G-BKML Cessna 210H 59029 John Bisco (Cheltenham) 
Ltd (D-EAJE/5Y-AJF/ 
N6129F) 

G-BKMN BAe 146 srs 100 E1-006 Dan-Air Services Ltd 
(G-ODAN) 

G-BKMU Short SD3-30 SH3092 Short Bros Ltd 

G-BKMV Short SD3-30 SH3093 Short Bros Ltd 

G-BKMW Short SD3-30 SH3094 Short Bros Ltd 

G-BKMX Short SD3-60 SH3608 Short Bros Ltd 

G-BKMY Short SD3-60 SH3609 Short Bros Ltd 

G-BKMZ Short SD3-60 SH3610 Short Bros Ltd 

G-CCAA BAe 125 srs 700B 257130 Civil Aviation Authority 
(G-DBBI) 

G-CNIS Partenavia P68B 147 White Withers & Co 


(G-BJOF/EI-BKH/G-PAUL) 


G-CUBJ PA-18 Super Cub 150 18-5395 A. K. Leasing (Jersey) Ltd 
(PH-MBF) 

G-FWRP Cessna 421C 0418 Vange Scaffolding & 
Engineering Co Ltd 
(N3919C) 

G-HANK Cessna FR172H 0245 J. H. & R. Hankinson 
(G-AYTH) 

G-LI Bell 206L-3 LongRanger 51002 Air Hanson Sales Ltd 
(N1084D) 

G-MJMA Hiway Demon JCC-01 J. C. Carpenter 

G-MJMB Weedhopper 846 C. Slater 

G-MJMC Huntair Pathfinder 047 R. Griffiths 

G-MJMD Hiway Demon Skytrike 0E17D D. W. Cussen 

G-MJME Ultrasports Tripacer WIA J. Fleet & D. P. Barry 

G-MJMG Weedhopper SR-01 S. Reynolds 

G-MJMH American Aerolights Eagle 23978 D. F. Crowson 

G-MJMI Skyhook Sabre 38824 G. A. Foxall 


Below: Few new executive twins appear on the UK register these days, 
however, Norwich-based Reckitt & Colman has recently taken delivery 
of a new Beech C90 King Air, registered G-BKIP (see Jan 83, p38). The 
aircraft replaces an earlier King Air G-RCCL with the company. 

Photo: Colin Addison 
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Registration Type 


G-MJMJ 
G-MJMK 
G-MJML 
G-MJMM 
G-MJMN 
G-MJMO 
G-MJMP 


G-MJMR 
G-MJMS 


G-MJMT 
G-MJMU 
G-MJMV 
G-MJMW 
G-MJMX 
G-MJMY 
G-MJMZ 
G-MJNA 
G-MJNB 


G-MJNC 
G-MJND 
G-MJNE 


G-MJNF 
G-MJNG 
G-MJNH 
G-MJNI 
G-MJNJ 
G-MJNK 
G-MJNP 
G-MJNR 
G-MJNT 
G-MJNU 
G-MJNV 
G-MJNW 
G-MJNX 
G-MJNZ 
G-MJOA 
G-MJOB 
G-MJOC 
G-MJOD 
G-NJOE 
G-MJOF 
G-MJOI 
G-MJOJ 
G-MJOK 
G-MJOL 
G-MJOM 
G-MJON 
G-MJOO 
G-MJOP 
G-MJOR 
G-MJOS 
G-MJOT 
G-MJOU 
G-MJOV 
G-MJOW 
G-MJOY 
G-OEMA 


G-OGKN 


G-ONTA 
G-OPAT 


G-REST 
G-RNAS 


G-RMSS 
G-SFTE 


G-SFTG 


G-WZZZ 


Skycraft Scout III 
Ultrasports Tripacer 
Weedhopper B 
Chargus Vortex 
Mainair Trike 
Lancashire Microlite 
Eipper Quicksilver MX 


Mainair Trike 
Hiway Skytrike 


Hiway Demon Skytrike 
Hiway Demon 

Vulcan 2 

Eipper Quicksilver MX2 
Ultrasports Tripacer 

Kolb Flyer srs 1 

Robertson Ultralight B1-RD 
Mainair Triflyer 

Hiway Skytrike 


Hiway Demon Skytrike 
Mainair Triflyer 

Hornet Supreme Dual Seat 
Trike 

Harmsworth Trike 

Eipper Quicksilver MX 
Skyhook Cutlass Trike 
Hornet Sabre 

Typhoon 

Hiway Skytrike 

American Aerolights Eagle 
Ultralight Solar Buggy 
Hiway Skytrike 

Skyhook Cutlass 

Eipper Quicksilver MX 
Skyhook Silhouette 
Eipper Quicksilver MX 
Skyhook Sabre Trike 
Chargus T250 Vortex 
Skyhook Cutlass CD Trike 
Huntair Pathfinder 

Rotec Rally 2B 

Eurowing Goldwing 
Eipper Quicksilver MX 
Hiway Demon Tripacer 
Flexiform Skytrike 
Triflyer 250 

Skyhook Cutlass 
Southdown Puma 40F 
Southdown Puma 40F 
Southdown Puma 40F 
Southdown Puma 40F 
Soleair Phoenix 
Southdown Lightning 170 
Airwave Nimrod Tripacer 
Hiway Demon 175 
Solarwings Typhoon 
Eipper Quicksilver MX 
Eurowing CP 16 

Cessna 404 Titan 


Quickie Q2 


Hughes 369D 
Beech 76 Duchess 


Beech P35 Bonanza 
DH104 Sea Devon C20 


Short SD3-60 
SA341G Gazelle srs 1 


SA341G Gazelle srs 1 


Colt AS-42 balloon 


Cin 


0439R-3 
HSBW-01 
GB-6 
327/T250 
08704882 
820501 
1023 


DR-01 
EEW-01 


RL17D 
817003 
RR-2 
RJD1029 
RM-01 


RBP-O1 
260A156824 
666 
MRG-O1 
EA17D 
4153 
DJS-01 
R0170 
TR1/17 
10537 
TR1/4 
RH-01 
TR1/36 
235 
TR2/39 
048 

AK-01 
EW-55 
SMW-01 
817003 
DH-1 
054-28181 
KWEB-01 
487 

488 

489 

490 
BG84-0411 
DSPL-O1 
AMN 1857120 
HP-O1 
7581146 
NH4602 
JPBC-01 
0102 


10790 


1148D 
ME-304 


07171 
04473 


SH3604 
1109 


1187 


459 


Owner or operator 


F. Mitchell 

F. J. Shipp & B. Wall 
R. Dixon 

E. Gwenin 

D. Morrison 

P. Heap 
Microlight Airsports 
Services Ltd 

D. Randle 

E. E. Williams & 

D. |. Griffiths 

R. Chiappa 

J. M. Hall 

R. C. Rancliffe 

R. J. & J. S. Dover 
R. MacDonald 

W. Sawney 
Southwest Aviation 
M. T. Byrne 

G. V. Hammond & 
P. J. Callis , 
T. P. Gdaniec 

G. Popplewell 
Hornet Microlights 
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C. C. Harmsworth 
R. Briggs-Price 
B. M. Marsh 

T. M. Carter 

M. R. Gregory 


R. Hamilton 

R. Hurley 

R. Hutchison 

R. J. Ridgway 

S. S. Broadbent 

N. P. Thompson 

A. J. Chapel & K. D. Halsey 
Leisure Flight Ltd 

S. M. Wellband 

M. J. Coppel 

D. Haynes 

S. Pike & K. Fagan 

K. W. E. Brunnenkant 
Peninsula Flight Ltd 
Peninsula Flight Ltd 
Peninsula Flight Ltd 
Peninsula Flight Ltd 
Soleair Aviation 

D. C. Sollom & P. S. Lund 
W. G. Lamyman 

H. Phipps 

R. H. Lawson 

P. N. Haigh 

J. P. B. Chilton 

Kilby Bros (Property) Ltd 
(PH-LUN/00-LFI) 

R. Davison-Ourbridge & 
D. E. Johnson 

Southern Air 

Ray Holt (Land Drainage) 
Ltd (G-BHAO) 

C. R. Taylor (G-ASFJ) 

D. Hermiston-Hooper 
(XK896) 

Air Ecosse Ltd 

Specialist Flying Training 
Ltd (N9988F) 

Specialist Flying Training 
Ltd (N8771Z) 

Hot-Air Balloon Co Itd 


Below: Newly registered Cessna 182 Skylane, G-POWL (see last month's 
column) has been sold through Leeds-based Cessna dealers Northair to 

J & B Powell Printers Ltd. The aircraft was photographed at Leeds/ 
Bradford on 22 December following its roll-out for CofA airtest prior to 
delivery. 


Photo : Colin Addison 
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Geoffrey P. Jones takes a /ook at 
the airlines that operate tourist flights 
over the Grand Canyon 


STATISTICS about the Grand Canyon in 
Arizona, USA are almost as gargantuan as 
the Canyon itself. As long as from London 
to Paris, as deep as 12 Washington Monu- 
ments, as wide as seven Golden Gate suspen- 
sion bridges, representative of four climatic 
zones... and on they go. How do you go 
about seeing this wonder of the natural 
world? Again the options are numerous — 
by car, coach, train, on foot, by mule, by 
inflatable dinghy, river raft: but none can 
give the Canyon full justice nor enable the 
tourist to see it quickly, comfortably yet 
comprehensively than from the air. 

Flying the Canyon, apart from giving you 
an intimate birds-eye view of this incredible 
natural feature, is also exhilarating. Many of 
the tourists straight from the shows, gaming 
tables and slot machines of Las Vegas may 
describe the flights through the Canyon as 
‘hair-raising’ and ‘terrifying’ but the sight- 
seers keep coming in their millions from all 
over the world, with their Canyon flight the 
biggest talking point of their holiday 
memories. 

The Canyon is situated in the northwest 
corner of Arizona, between Las Vegas and 
Phoenix although somewhat closer to the 
former. For the tens of millions of tourists 
who converge on the unique desert city of 
Las Vegas every year to sample the man- 
made entertainments on a scale un-rivalled 
elsewhere in the world, it is perhaps fitting 
that many of them will also take in the 
‘natural entertainment’ of the Canyon that is 
also un-rivalled. 

Las Vegas being where the people are, is 
understandably where many of the airlines 
involved in flying tourists to the Canyon con- 
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centrate their efforts. Biggest of these in 
terms of both fleet size and number of 
passengers carried (over one million since the 
airline’s predecessor started flying in 1962) is 
Scenic Airlines Incorporated. Scenic 
describes its flight both to and into the 
Canyon as the ‘Rainbow Route to the 
Canyon’ and this explains the colourful 
horizontal rainbow markings on the rudder 
of each of its aircraft. 

All airline operations at Las Vegas are 
from McCarran Field which is situated to 
the south of the town and just off the famous 
Strip. Scenic Airlines operates its own tour 
centre on the northern side of McCarran. It 
is to this location from first light until mid 
afternoon, every day of the year that a fleet 
of mini-buses transports passengers direct 
from the comfort of their hotels to 
guaranteed window seats in Scenic aircraft. 
In common with other similar operators 
Scenic offers two main types of tour, air only 
sight-seeing flights from Vegas to the 
Canyon and back again non-stop and a 
longer air and ground tour with an overnight 
stay at the South Rim of the Canyon. 
Scenic’s fleet of aircraft presently numbers 
over 30, mainly Cessna 402s and Cessna 
404 Titans, all of which are maintained in- 
house at the tour centre complex at 
McCarran. However, pride of place in its 
fleet, and of the many hundreds of aircraft 
based at McCarran, is the 1932 Ford 
5-AT-C Tri-Motor, N414H, c/n 74. With 
three 450 Pratt & Whitney engines the 5-AT 
accommodates 16 passengers and is one of 
only four Tri-Motors still active out of the 
original 117 in this series that were built 
between 1928 and 1933. Unfortunately 


Top: Scenic aircraft dominate this view across 
the general aviation apron at McCarren Field, 
Las Vegas. In the foreground are Cessna 404 
Titans, N155SA (left) and N166SA. 

All photos by the author unless otherwise credited 


Above: N2612D Cessna 402 U ner Il of Air 
Nevada at Tusayan airport near the south rim of 
the Grand Canyon. 


Left: Pride of place in Scenic Airlines’ fleet 
goes to the 1932 Ford 5-AT-C Tri-Motor, 
N414H, c/n 74. Powered by three 450 Pratt & 
Whitney engines, the Tri-Motor is one of only 
four still active out of the original 117 in this 
series that were built between 1928 and 1933. 
Photo: John Ball 


N414H flies infrequently these days and 
rarely as far as the Canyon. 

As well as Scenic’s Vegas base, similar but 
much smaller scale operations are carried 
out from Scottsdale, outside Phoenix to the 
Canyon. The magnitude of the distances in 
the US and the Canyon itself is one of the 
selling points that Scenic emphasises to its 
customers both in Vegas and Phoenix. They 
make great play of the 564-mile round trip to 
the Canyon by car from Las Vegas. 

So to see what it is all about the author 
arrived at McCarran early one morning and 

our, ‘Pot O’Gold 

In fact the flight is only about 

three hours, the other hour being allowed for 
getting you to and from your hotel at Las 
Vegas. With the minimum of formalities I 
and the nine other passengers boarded the 
Cessna Titan to take our window seats for 
the flight. I’m sure that McCarran Field must 
be busier in terms of movements than 
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London’s Heathrow, with the large number 
of general aviation aircraft which operate 
alongside the scheduled jets from any one of 
the Field’s three simultaneously active 
runways. Although the boarding formalities 
were quick the queue of aircraft waiting for a 
departure slot meant the first 20min of our 
‘Pot O’Gold’ tour were very mundane. We 
eventually got our slot and were soon climb- 
ing to the south towards Boulder City, the 
726ft high Hoover Dam and a first glimpse 
of the Colorado river. The Hoover Dam was 
completed in 1935 and obstructs the 
Colorado to form the 115 mile long Lake 
Mead over which we turned east and looked 
in awe at the incredible contrast between the 
fresh wind swept water of the land and the 
arid, sandy mountains on either side. 

Cruising at just under 200mph and climb- 
ing very slowly, we left Lake Mead behind as 
the valley below narrowed to form the Lower 
Granite Gorge to the south of Mt Dellen- 
baugh which marks the official start of the 
Grand Canyon National Park. With the 
weather at the Canyon being somewhat 
more changeable that at sun-drenched Vegas 
we are told that the usual descent into the 
Canyon will not be possible. So we view, 
from a safe distance ‘Lava Falls’, *Vulcan’s 
Throne’, ‘Mooney Falls’, the Havasupai 
Indian Village, the South Rim and the vivid 
colours of the incredible rock formations 
below with the Colorado muddy and brown 
at its centre. With nearly two hours flying 
time behind us its time to head for home 
along the north rim of the Canyon with 
cameras still clicking away. We fit into the 
McCarran pattern for the final aerial thrill as 
the aircraft turns on to finals with Las 
Vegas’ casinos, hotels and clubs stretched 
out along the Strip to the right. 

Safely back at the Tour Centre one is 
presented with the statutory souvenir flight 
certificate to prove to unbelieving friends 
back home that you have actually flown the 
Canyon. One is also urged to part with more 
cash in the well stocked souvenir shop. There 
is now time to reflect on whether the flight is 
money well spent — on our particular flight 
I have my doubts but I'll have to save up and 
try it again when the weather is better. 

Over on the west side of McCarran Field 
and operating in the same category as 
Scenic, although on a smaller scale out of the 
Field’s Executive Terminal, is Air Nevada 


Below: Douglas DC-3 (C-49E), N139D, is one of 
a fleet of three of the type operated by Pacific 
National Airlines at McCarren Field. 


Airlines Incorporated (Air Nevada for 
short). It currently has a fleet of nine aircraft, 
six Cessna 402 Utililiners along with two 
Cessna singles and a Mooney M20F. 
Formed from a general air taxi and charter 
company, Capair Services Inc in 1980, Air 
Nevada is in direct competition with Scenic 
offering virtually identical tour options at a 
current price of $128.00 per head for the 
equivalent of the Scenic tour described 
above. Another of Air Nevada’s frequent 
charters out of Las Vegas is to another of the 
natural wonders in this part of the US, Furnace 
Creek in the heart of the 100°F midday 
temperatures of Death Valley which is just 
across the Nevada state boundary to the 
northwest in California. 

The third operator at Las Vegas has a 
history going back to January 1974 when 
known as Nevada Airlines it operated 
charters to the Canyon up until 1980. For 
eight months prior to this, Air Tours Inc of 
Burbank, Ca was operating simultaneously 
with Nevada Airlines. Air Tours, formerly 
known as Air Bus Inc, came into being in 
1979 but was soon re-named yet again as 
Pacific National Airlines. In 1980, Nevada 
Airlines’ owner Stanley Brooker bought his 
way into PNA and with the assets of both 
continued to trade as PNA operating a 
variety of Grand Canyon charters both out 
of Burbank and Las Vegas with a fleet of 
four Douglas DC-3s. One of these aircraft 
has recently been sold to yet another off- 
shoot airline, Royal West Airways. 

On a completely different scale to the 
three airlines so far mentioned and with all 
the ‘razzamatazz’ of the advertising that the 
competing, de-regulated American regional 


carriers present to their customers, Republic 
Airlines also flies to the Canyon: ‘Present 
five packet tops from Chex wheat and honey 
brand cereals and kids fly free with a full fare 
paying adult’ — such are the incentives to 
fly Republic. Republic is a new airline, 
although with a fleet of nearly 200 aircraft, a 
major one even by American standards. It 
began operations under the Republic title in 
July 1979 but with over 30 years history 
behind it from the three main airlines that 
merged, namely North-Central of Min- 
neapolis, Southern from Atlanta and Califor- 
nia’s Hughes Airwest. 

Republic’s daily Douglas DC-9 schedule 
from Las Vegas and Phoenix to the Grand 
Canyon’s airport at Tusayan about eight 
miles from the South Rim is not quite so 
exhilarating or adventurous as the Cessna 
twin flights. From Las Vegas the service is a 
straight forward 40min schedule departing 
every morning at 10.00hrs and returning by 
15.15hrs. On arrival at the small rustic ter- 
minal at Tusayan, the options for viewing the 
Canyon are up to the individual. 

For such arrivals and those who have 
driven to South Rim by car, mingling with 
the Scenic, Air Nevada and PNA aircraft on 
the apron at Tusayan are the Cessna 207 
Turbo Stationair IIs of Grand Canyon Air- 
lines. The majority of GCA’s flights are 
carried out between April and October and 
here a word of explanation might be appro- 
priate. One tends to view the Grand Canyon 
as a desert location with perennial sunshine. 
This is not true and with the South Rim 
nearly 7,500ft above sea level and the North 
Rim even higher and inaccessible by road for 
seven months of the year because of snow, 


Above: Republic Airlines DC-9 srs 31, 


N913RW, on finals to Tusayan airport, Grand 
Canyon, on the morning flight from Las Vegas. 


Top: N6427H, a Cessna 207 Stationair of Grand 
Canyon Airlines, on the ramp at Tusayan 
airport. 

Top right: JetRanger N10MP of Grand Canyon 
Helicopters at the heliport opposite the Canyon 
Squire Resort Motel with three others from the 
fleet behind. 


Above centre: A competitor to Grand Canyon 
Helicopters is Madison Aviation which 
operates flights to the Canyon using two 
AS355 Twin Stars. 


Above: One of the assorted aircraft flown by 
Larry Ely and his River Trips Airlines out of 
Williams, Az is Bonanza, N580B. 


Below: Flying over part of the Grand Canyon is 
Air Nevada Cessna 402C, N2841A. 
Photo: Air Nevada via the author 
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one can start to understand why. From the 
hot desert temperatures of Las Vegas, the 
autumn, winter and spring temperatures are 
frequently near freezing on the rims of the 
Canyon and can be a big shock to the 
unsuspecting and flimsily clad tourist. The 
temperature is one aspect of the Canyon’s 
weather, but associated with this and, as I 
had found out on my Scenic flight, the winds 
and visibility have a crucial importance to 
the aircraft flying the Canyon. Severe 
turbulence and phenomenal down-draughts 
are an ever present problem, the crystal clear 
weather of the tourist brochures frequently 
being a myth — a cloudy, windy Canyon 
and the hoofing tourist on his mule is far 
better off! 

For $50.00 a head Grand Canyon Airlines, 
weather permitting, will fly you on single 
engine, spectacularly for nearly 14 hours in 
its Cessnas on a 150 mile ‘once in-a-lifetime 
aerial adventure’. Grand Canyon Airlines is 
now a subsidiary of Republic, as is the next 
airline to be described, Grand Canyon 
Helicopters. It can be found about a mile up 
the road towards the Canyon from Tusayan 
airport, opposite the Canyon Squire Resort 
Motel where there is a small heliport. Grand 
Canyon Helicopters’ fleet currently com- 
prises five red and white Bell 206 JetRangers 
with which the company claims it can fly 
you deeper into the Canyon than any of the 
competition. Its flights range from the 
$45.00 flip that lasts 20min to the $120.00, 
one hour marathon. Whichever flight you 
choose Grand Canyon Helicopters will take 


you at least 1,500ft below the South Rim to 
see ‘Granite Rapids’, ‘Buddha Temple’, 
‘Point Sublime’ and other such romantically 
named features, but again with the proviso 
that the flight route and duration may vary 
due to wind and weather conditions. 

From a patch of concrete in the next com- 
pound to Grand Canyon Helicopters is the 
inevitable competition. Formed only in 1981 
the rival’s name is Madison Aviation and it is 
currently flying down into the Canyon with 
two yellow and white AS355 Twin Stars. 

One final operator to the Canyon cannot 
go without mention as he’s probably been in 
the business, albeit on a somewhat informal 
basis, longer than any of the other operators 
mentioned. Sixty miles to the south of the 
Canyon on Interstate 40 between Kingman 
and Flagstaff is the somewhat unromantic 
one-horse town of Williams which proclaims 
itself as ‘Gateway to the Grand Canyon’. At 
the town’s small municipal airport Larry Ely 
operates charter flights to the Canyon under 
the name of Mickey Mowse Flying Services 
or River Trips Airlines. Larry Ely, who 
specialises in maintenance of Beech 
Bonanzas and also owns and flies a Cessna 
165 Airmaster, Curtiss-Wright Junior and 
Cassutt Racer, will transport you in one of 
his Bonanza’s, a Piper Apache or Cessna 
207 on flights over, into or around the 
Canyon to suit your constitution and your 
pocket. An intriguing experience occurred in 
the Canyon several years ago when early 
one morning Larry and his three passengers 
aboard the Apache westbound past ‘Snoopy 
Rock’ came face to face with a hot-air 
balloon slowly drifting its way with its two 
occupants up river towards the Apache. 
Photographic evidence on the wall of Larry’s 
office shows how close they came to each 
other — however, ballooning must be the 
ultimate and most peaceful way to fly the 
Canyon! 

With over three million tourists visiting the 
Grand Canyon every year, making it one of 
the most popular tourist attractions any- 
where in the world, the airlines flying the 
Canyon have a superb opportunity of taking 
full advantage of their unique and superior 
way of showing the tourist this natural 
wonder. From DC-9 to hot-air balloon may 
be a vast contrast, but the Canyon is itself a 
feature of such contrasts that it just begs the 
tourist to ‘Go fly the Canyon’. 
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ALTHOUGH the reporting of the 
Afghanistan war has been distinctly patchy, 
one abiding impression is of the widespread 
use by the Soviet Army of helicopters. But 
the conflict in Afghanistan has only served to 
accelerate programmes begun in the early- 
1970s to integrate armed helicopter opera- 
tions into the Soviet way of war. Experi- 
ments in the use of specially trained units of 
airmobile infantry had taken place well 
before the December 1980 invasion. What is 
certain, “however, it that the protracted 
nature of the Afghan conflict has allowed the 
Russians to refine and polish their doctrines 
and to develop new and more lethal 
hardware. Exactly how these helicopter units 
will be developed is a matter of some con- 
troversy within the Soviet Army. 

The first actual combat experiments con- 
ducted by the Russians took place in 
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Angola. During the intervention in the 1975 
Angolan civil war, the Warsaw Pact nations 
began delivery of armed helicopters. Soviet 
officers and staffs directed Cuban airmobile 
units in the use of Mil Mi-8 ‘Hip’ armed 
helicopters against guerilla pockets in the 
South of Angola. These operations were 
small scale and of only limited significance, 
but they did establish basic principles for co- 
operation between Russian and Cuban 
exponents of airmobility. 

This rapport was exploited in the Ogaden 
war in Ethiopia during which the Russians 
achieved one of the boldest successes in the 
history of heliborne operations. The large 
Ogaden desert region in Ethiopia (but pop- 
ulated by ethnic Somalis) was taken over by 
guerillas of the Western Somali Liberation 
Front (WSLF) and regulars of the Somali 
army in 1977. One of the most notable 
military achievements was the capture of 
Jijiga, an Ethiopian fortress which controlled 
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the vital Kara Marda Pass, the gateway from 
the mountainous central Ethiopian highlands 
to the open deserts of the Ogaden. In 1978 
the Soviet-backed Ethiopian forces began 
their counter-offensive designed to reverse 
the Somali gains. The offensive was com- 
manded by no lesser person than Army- 
General V.I. Petrov, First Deputy Com- 
mander of the Soviet Ground Forces at that 
time. The re-capture of Jijiga posed the 
greatest problem to Petrov as the town was 
being held by 8,000 WSLF guerillas and 
Somali regulars. The defenders were well 
armed with a battalion of T-54 and T-34 
tanks and heavy artillery. The mountainous 
approaches to the valley dictated only two 
possible routes of approach. 

While the main attack was expected to 
come from the West through the Kara 
Marda Pass, Petrov decided to attack Jijiga 
simultaneously from the Eastern end of the 
valley. The Ethiopian 10th Division was 
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Above left: An experimental heliborne 
operation carried out in the USSR in the 
early-1970s. These tactics were refined and 
later proved highly effective during the 1978 
campaign in the Ogaden. Huge Mil Mi-6 
‘Hooks’ like these played a key role in the 
vertical envelopment of the rebel held fortress 
of Jijiga. Photo: Novosti 


Above: Mil Mi-8 ‘Hip-E’ armed helicopters of 
the East German AF. Armed with six rocket 
pods and a chin mounted 12.7mm machine gun, 
these machines have proven highly effective 
against guerillas in Angola although their 
chances of survival against the kind of properly 
organised air defence that they would 
encounter in a European war are slim. 

Photo: ADN 
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marched around the Ahmar mountain range, 
and on 19 February a Soviet-led Cuban air- 
mobile brigade was flown over the 
mountains to spearhead the attack. The 
movement of this brigade was an impressive 
accomplishment and involved the lifting of 
nearly 70 ASU-57 armoured vehicles and 
other equipment by 100 sorties of Mil Mi-6 
‘Hook’ heavy lift helicopters. These forces 
then surprised the Somali defenders from the 
rear. Armed Mil Mi-8s and MiG-2ls 
pounded the defenders during this operation. 
The capture of Jijiga opened the plains of the 
Ogaden to the Ethiopian ‘steam roller’: it 
was the decisive battle of the war. 

On 2 March 1978 a combined parachute 
drop and heliborne operation 100km North 
East of Petrov’s HQ in Dire-Dawa cleared 
the strategic railway from the Ethiopian 
capital to the coast. This operation involved 
the first combat employment of the BMD 
(Airborne Combat Vehicle). The Ogaden 


war was therefore an extremely useful 
experience for the Soviet Army. Its officers 
had taken the opportunity to try combined 
armoured and heliborne assaults against a 
well armed (in relation to Afghan or Angolan 
insurgents) enemy. Parachute and heliborne 
raids with ASU-57 and BMD armour had 
played a vital role in winning the war. 
Elements of the 105th Guards Airborne 
Division arrived in Afghanistan on 
Christmas eve 1980. The division’s main 
components were landed by transport air- 
craft at Kabul airport, but numerous small 
parties seized key crossroads and installa- 
tions by helicopter. As the war progressed it 
became apparent that the Soviets had 
formed a number of airmobile brigades to 
fight the Mujahadeen guerilla forces. Armed 
helicopter operations have accompanied 
most recent Soviet operations in 
Afghanistan. They have been used to land 
infantry for cordon and search operations, as 
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flying artillery, and for convoy escort duties. 
Large offensives such as those in the Panj- 
shir valley have used the techniques of 
armoured/heliborne co-operation pioneered 
in the Ogaden. The Afghans have not, 
however, presented such easy targets as the 
Somalis, and whatever tactical successes the 
gunships have won for the Soviets they have 
failed to defeat the insurgents. 

It is difficult to present an accurate picture 
of gunship organisation and deployment 
because the Soviets themselves appear to be 
somewhat unsure about how to use them. 
There are approximately 800 ‘Hinds’ 
currently in service. They are grouped into 
14 regiments which are deployed as follows: 

(1) Group of Soviet Forces Germany 
(GSFG), three regiments. 

(2) Afghanistan, three regiments. 

(3) Far Eastern and Transbaikal Military 
Districts (MDs), two regiments. 

(4) Baltic, Byelorussian, Carpathian and 
Transcaucasus MDs and Central 
Group of Forces (Czechoslovakia), 
one regiment each. 

About another regiment’s worth are used in 
training units, one of which is in the Moscow 
MD. Each assault helicopter regiment is 
equipped with 60-85 ‘Hind’ machines. These 
are deployed in four combat squadrons (with 


four flights of four helicopters each), and a 
headquarters squadron. Helicopter transport 
regiments deploy between 30 and 50 Mil 
Mi-8 ‘Hips’ and 12-16 Mil Mi-6 ‘Hooks’; the 
‘Hip’ itself can of course carry a formidable 
armament and might be made available for 
attack operations. These helicopter organisa- 
tions seem to be the norm, larger formations 
have not been identified and the Soviets have 
an aversion to using smaller units. It would 
appear, however, that both Soviet organisa- 
tion and technology have failed to fully take 
into account the need for reconnaissance 
helicopters. The Mil Mi-24 ‘Hind’ and Mil 
Mi-8 lack the agility for this role, but are 
often called upon to perform it. The smaller 
Mil Mi-2 ‘Hoplite’ is better suited to the 
mission but is only available in limited 
numbers. 

The growth of the helicopter fleet has put 
pressure not only on the aircraft builders but 
also on the tacticians. It is apparent that the 
Russians watched US operations in Vietnam 
with the greatest of interest. Soviet helicopter 
reconnaissance tactics, for example, seem to 
be directly copied from US practice. The 
‘Pink Team’ method used in South East Asia 
involves aggressive ‘recce’ by gunship and 
observation helicopters. The observation 
machines lead the way in an attempt to draw 
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the fire of the enemy, at which point the 
gunship escort deals with the firers. This 
technique is now routinely used by the 
Russians. They also appreciate the need for 
tactical ‘Nap of the Earth’ flying. Soviet 
articles emphasise the use of ‘accidents of the 
terrain’-valleys, re-entrants, and defiles to 
hide the aircraft: ‘Hind’ missions are flown at 
heights of 10-30m. 

Soviet theoreticians have developed a 
number of their own doctrines. They are pre- 
pared to use heavy lift machines to transport 


Below: A pair of ‘Hind-Ds’ on a close support 
mission. They carry UB-32 pods with 57mm 
bombardment rockets. The prominent pitot 
tube above the 12.7mm gatling gun provides 
airspeed data for accurate firing of the 57mm 
rockets. Photo via Camera Press 


Bottom: Mil Mi-24 ‘Hind-E’ machines of the 
30th Air Army (Baltic Military District) on 
exercise during the ‘West 81’ manoeuvres. The 
twin 23mm cannon are clearly visible on the 
fuselage side. Note also the low-light TV 
camera installation beneath the cannon and the 
engine intake plugs. ‘Hind-E’ has been 
deployed in the Baltic and Far Eastern Military 
Districts and to the gunship helicopter 
regiments of the Group of Soviet Forces 
Germany. The ‘E’-variant of the Mil Mi-24 has 
been designed with enhanced anti-helicopter 
capability. Photo via Camera Press 
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armour into battle, and the new Mil Mi-26 
‘Halo’ should greatly improve their 
capabilities. Combat experience confirms the 
idea that the Russians believe armoured 
heliborne airlifts to be viable operations. 
Another area which they have pioneered is 
the anti-helicopter mission. The Mil Mi-24 
has in some Military Districts directly 
replaced MiG-17s and Su-7s as the principal 
close air support machine for the ground 
forces. As such it is expected to have some 
air-to-air capability. One of the most 
enthusiastic proponents of this is Major- 
General M. Belov, the leading Soviet 
helicopter tactician, who recently wrote ‘just 
as tanks have always been the most effective 
weapon against tanks, helicopters are the 
most efficacious means of fighting 
helicopters’. Whatever mission the ‘Hinds’ 
are given they are flown by Frontal Aviation 
personnel under Army command. Soviet 
Frontal Aviation regiments are placed under 
Army Front or Theatre commanders. 

The helicopter revolution in the Soviet 
Army has not, however, been confined to 
gunships, for the service has also formed a 
number of specially trained airmobile 
infantry brigades. According to Western 
intelligence sources some eight of these 
brigades have now been established. Half of 
these are being employed in Afghanistan 
while several have been deployed as special 
reserves for commanders of Theatres of 
Operations (TVDs). The Central European 
TVD unit is based at Cottbus in East 
Germany. The remainder have been 
allocated to the Far Eastern, South West 
European, and Northern European TVDs 
and are based respectively in the Far 
Eastern, Kiev, and Baltic Military Districts. 
These brigades are designed to give senior 
commanders the capability to take key 
targets by vertical envelopment. Obvious 
objectives would be bridges, nuclear 
weapons, and high ground. 

The Soviets have changed the organisa- 
tion of these brigades a number of times, and 
the diagram shows the unit currently 
stationed at Cottbus in GSFG. Two of the 
four rifle battalions are airborne qualified 
and are available for parachute or airmobile 
tasks. They are not, however, members of 
the Airborne Forces (VDV). The heliborne 
troops are part of the Ground Forces and do 
not possess the training and operational 
autonomy of the VDV. The brigade equip- 
ment pool includes hardware only previously 
seen in the hands of the paratroops such as 
the BMD and M1965 rocket launcher. The 
rather interesting organisational features of 
the brigade in combining helicopters and 
paratroops, riflemen and armour remind one 
of the units used to such effect in the Ogaden 
war. It is extremely difficult to establish 
whether or not the airmobile brigades in 
Afghanistan also have two parachute-trained 
battalions. Certainly the use of such mixed 
forces for counter-insurgency operations 
have been proven effective (nb the 
Rhodesian ‘Fireforce’ concept used to such 
effect in the bush war). 

The defector Viktor Suvrov has claimed 
recently that the airmobile brigades have an 
organic (ie dedicated) ‘Hind’ regiment and a 
squadron of Mil Mi-26 ‘Halos’. While this 
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might be planned in the future it is certainly 
not the case at present. Firstly in 
Afghanistan the airmobile troops have 
usually been delivered by ‘Hips’, the ‘Hinds’ 
being too precious to use in this role. Secon- 
dly the number of ‘Hinds’ that would be 
necessary to provide each of the four air- 
mobile brigades in Afghanistan with an 
organic regiment far exceeds the total 
number in that country at the moment. 
Lastly very few ‘Halos’ have been identified 
in the Soviet Army and none in Afghanistan. 
It is likely that more airmobile brigades will 
be formed in the future. 

It has long been conventional Soviet 
practice to use normal rifle battalions with 
no special training for heliborne operations. 
GSFG for example has sufficient transport 
helicopters to simultaneously lift nine batta- 
lions. It would appear that the Kremlin no 
longer considers normal infantrymen to be 
capable of conducting sophisticated 
heliborne missions. Comparisons can be 
drawn with the Naval Infantry, only formed 
in 1962 when the Russians gave up trying to 
use ordinary infantry units for the first wave 
of amphibious landings. Perhaps the air- 
mobile force will develop as a small 
independent arm in the same way as the 
marines did. Nevertheless until more 
heliborne brigades have been formed the 
practice of using ordinary infantrymen will 
remain widespread. 

Although the Mil Mi-24 ‘Hind’ does have 
a cabin capable of carrying a dozen troops it 
is rarely used for transport duties. Doubtless 
this is a relief to the pilots when carrying a 
full weaponload, particularly in the ‘hot and 
high’ conditions of Afghanistan. While the 
‘Hind’ very rarely carries troops it remains 
big enough to do so, and this large size 
represents one of its most serious design 
faults. The large volume of the troop cabin 
has resulted not only in the ‘Hind’ being a 
big target but also in the armoured pro- 
tection being spread more thinly over its 
skin. Perhaps the reasons for the ‘Hind’ 
being a multi-role design rather than a pure 
gunship are political. During the mid-1960s 
when it was designed, the generals who 
favoured production of the ‘Hind’ probably 
gave it dual roles in order to be surer of 
securing the necessary finance. It is rather 
unlikely that the Afghan guerillas are par- 
ticularly interested in the circumstances of 
‘Hind’s’ birth, it is the capabilities of the 
machine which concern them. 

The Mi-24’s armament consists of both 
guns and missiles. ‘Hind-A’ is armed with a 
single 12.7mm machine gun, ‘Hind-D’ with a 
four-barrelled 12.7mm gatling gun, and 
*Hind-E’ with twin 23mm cannons. Although 
some reports indicate that ‘Hind-E’ is armed 
with a 30mm gatling weapon the recoil that 
such a gun would produce would be enor- 
mous. While the 12.7mm gatling has perfor- 
med well against insurgents and soft skin 
vehicles it is inadequate against lightly 
armoured targets. The twin cannons of the 
‘Hind-E’ are intended to defeat such targets, 
in particular other helicopters. 

All combat variants of the ‘Hind’ can be 
armed with pods for unguided 57mm 
rockets. Four UB-32 rocket pods can be 
carried, totalling 128 missiles. This weapon 


has a range of 1,200m and a useful anti- 
armour capability. Its primary role, however, 
is to provide blanket suppressive fire — par- 
ticularly useful for preparing landing zones 
for other helicopters. Sagger or Swatter (four 
of each) anti-tank missiles can be used to 
knock out armoured fighting vehicles. 
*Hind-E’ is equipped to launch the new AT-6 
Spiral; reports indicate that the Spiral may 
be a ‘fire and forget’ laser beam riding 
missile. ‘Hind-E’ is also equipped to fire air- 
-to-air missiles against enemy helicopters 
and fighters and some reports indicate that a 
version of the AA-8 Aphid has been 
modified for this role. Both -A and -D 
variants of the ‘Hind’ have radar gunsights 
and the -D version has a passive light TV 
system for missile targetting in poor light. 

The best protection for any helicopter is to 
remain unseen but the ‘Hind’ also has 
armour. The -D variants were fitted with 
thicker armoured windscreens for the pilot 
and gunner, and it has a belly layer of 
titanium protection. Early Western reports 
that the ‘Hind’ was invulnerable to machine 
gun fire appear to have been premature. The 
Afghans have succeeded in shooting some 
down, indeed the spectacular demise of one 
‘Hind-D’ was recently captured on film by 
an American TV news team. The Iraqis have 
also used their ‘Hinds’ in combat, in the Gulf 
War against Iran, although it is extremely 
difficult to find out to what effect. 

Mil Mi-8 ‘Hips’ have been used in many 
other conflicts including the Arab-Israeli, 
Angolan, and Ethiopian wars. Thelatest‘Hip’- 
-F variant has a 12.7mm machine gun in a 
flexible chin mount and can carry six UB-32 
pods (192 rockets). Against poorly armed 
opponents (for example in Angola) they have 
been highly successful. It would be foolish 
however to pretend that the ‘Hip’ is anything 
but a transport helicopter with add-on arma- 
ment — Egyptian attempts to use ‘Hips’ for 
commando and gunship raids in 1973 
resulted in catastrophic losses. It remains the 
standard machine for heliborne raids and no 
doubt its armament is highly useful on these 
missions. 

The Soviets have been quick to appreciate 
the combat potential of helicopters. While 
the ‘Hind’ is an impressive enough machine 
it has achieved its results almost in spite of 
its design (the problem of its size). The new 
Soviet gunship is unlikely to have a passen- 
ger compartment. In some respects the 
Russians have already forged ahead of other 
nations in the development of airmobility. 
Their airmobile brigades and combined 
Operations are as advanced or more 
advanced than those of any other country. 
The concept of anti-helicopter operations is a 
natural response to the continued numerical 
superiority of NATO gunships. But it is a 
concept that will need careful development: 
for example how does the ‘Hind-E’ hunt 
other helicopters flying only a few feet above 
the ground without having to climb and thus 
make itself much more vulnerable? The next 
few years should see further Soviet 
technological and operational break- 
throughs, tried and tested in the mountains 
of Afghanistan. 
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= EXCALIBUR AT CALSHOT 


Photo report by Francois Prins 


WHILE Edward Hulton’s Short Sunderland 
Mk V flying-boat was moored in London 
during the summer (see Nov 82, pages 499- 
501), she played host to many people who 
were able to scramble aboard. On 
24 September, Excalibur VIII entertained a 
re-union of former flying-boat crews, who 
had served with Imperial Airways and 
BOAC. Guest of honour was AVM Donald 
Bennett, CB CBE DSO FRAéeS, of wartime 
‘Pathfinders’ fame, and a very able pre- 
WW? Imperial Airways Captain. Certainly 
the air was thick with nostalgia for the old 
graceful days of air travel, there was no 
room for modern supersonic, plastic-food 
flights. 

By early-October the Port of London 
Authority (PLA) was asking when Excalibur 
would be leaving. Edward Hulton, and 
others, had been looking for a winter home 
for the aircraft with little success. None of 
the former Sunderland bases, or factories, 
were capable of housing Excalibur and the 
only site, in Wales, that could have helped 
asked for far too much money. The fee 
requested for a six month stay would have 
bought a brand new twin-engined Cessna! 
To add to the problems, the PLA would not 
allow refuelling at Tower Bridge. So it was 
decided to fly to Calshot and take on extra 
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Above: Sunderland G-BJHS being winched out 
of the Solent. This photograph, taken from the 
top of the Coastguard tower at Calshot, gives a 
good indication as to the size of the aircraft. 

All photos by the author 


Right: The flightdeck of Excalibur VIII. Over the 
years many modifications have been made to 
the original instrument panel as modern 
instruments and radio/radar equipment have 
been fitted. 


Below right: Peter Smith , mechanic to 
Excalibur, is seen working on one of the four 
1,200hp Pratt & Whitney Twin Wasp engines; 
note the built-in work platform which is part of 
the leading edge. 


fuel there for the flight to Belfast, where 
Messrs Shorts had offered space, in the 
open; as it turned out this offer also fell 
through. Meanwhile, Capt Ron Gillies, who 
has well over 10,000hrs in his log book on 
flying-boats, assembled a ferry crew. 
Excalibur VIII is on a Permit to Fly from the 
CAA and may only carry essential crew 
and the owner. Ron decided to make the 
flight on 19 October, it had to be either very 
early morning, or mid-afternoon. To com- 
plicate matters, that was the day the Imperial 
War Museum decided to bring HMs Belfast 
back from dry dock. Excalibur could not 
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leave until the cruiser was safely tied up. All 
went well and around 16.00hrs, Ron Gillies 
lifted Excalibur VIII off the Thames and set 
course for Calshot, giving Biggin Hill a low 
fly past on the way. There were no problems, 
the aeroplane behaved superbly and on 
landing was made fast, to await further 
developments. 

Everyone at Calshot was keen that 
Excalibur should spend the winter months 
there. Edward looked at former flying-boat 
sites in Italy and elsewhere, warmer than 
England, but all to no avail. After negotia- 
tions with Hampshire County Council, 
which owns Calshot, a fee was agreed to 
keep the Sunderland on an open hard stand- 
ing, at the former fiying-boat base. 
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Meanwhile, Peter Smith, Edward’s first class 
mechanic, went off to Marseilles to collect 
the beaching gear, which duly arrived on a 
large articulated lorry and on 11 and 12 
December, Peter and a small team fitted the 
main legs to the aircraft. It was decided to 
beach her on Monday 13, with the help of 
the Army. 

A team of six men of the Royal Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineers (REME) from the 
17 Port and Maritime Workshops, at March- 
wood, proved that there was nothing they 
could not handle. First the aircraft was 
towed by Dave Ethridge, of Calshot, to a 
sheltered bay, where the army divers fitted 
the small, but heavy, steerable tail trolley to 
Excalibur — she was then towed back to the 


Above: The clean lines of the Sunderland are 
obvious in this picture as she climbs out from 
London to fly down to Calshot. 


Left: The Sunderland emerging out of the 
Solent and on to the slipway at Calshot. Army 
divers are checking the rear trolley while Peter 
Smith keeps an eye on operations from his 
Kayak (left). 


Below left: Excalibur VIII on dry land and 
awaiting final positioning by the Army REME 
team. 


slipway. Under the supervision of WO Ray 
Bevan, the team worked quickly to fix the 
tow line from the Scammell winch truck to 
the aircraft. Certainly the Army team were 
quite splendid, it is not every day that they 
have to recover large, 25-ton aircraft from 
the Solent, but they gave the impression that 
it was quite easy. There were no snags and 
by 11.00hrs the aeroplane had been winched 
out, turned around and parked in exactly the 
right place. John Street, of the local RNLI, 
started to hose the hull of the aircraft down 
immediately; after two months in London, 
and two months in the Solent, there were 
quite a few barnacles and other growths to 
get off! 

As Calshot is private property, 
Excalibur VIII is fairly safe from vandals, 
although Peter Smith will stay with the air- 
craft until it leaves. What of the Sunderland’s 
future? At the moment it looks like she will 
leave Calshot in late-March, early-April, and 
fly to Australia, the Caribbean or the US. 
Certainly Excalibur’s ultimate destination is 
uncertain, but if she is to survive as an air- 
worthy machine, she has to earn money. 
Excalibur costs between £1,500-2,000/hr to 
fly, and this does not include hangarage, 
servicing or spares! 

So it is likely that she will leave Britain, 
but there is a very slim chance that the air- 
craft may be seen at one or two displays in 
this country before she goes. 
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airkits 


James Goulding 


The Heller ‘Connie’ 


Although many modellers may disagree, I regard 
Heller’s decision to produce a 1:72 scale kit of the 
magnificent Lockheed Constellation four-engined 
transport as an inspiration. 

A number of promising long-range airliners 
were under development both in the US and in the 
UK just before the outbreak of WW2 in 1939. In 
America- there was the Douglas DC-4 and 
Lockheed L-049 Constellation, while in the UK 
construction had begun on the Fairey and Short 
S32 four-engined transports. The latter was a very 
advanced design which, in some versions, was 
intended to be pressurised. The S32 was a true 
trans-Atlantic airliner, but unfortunately its 
development was terminated when WW2 broke 
out. It was agreed that the British Aircraft 
Industry would concentrate on the development 
of combat aircraft, leaving the US to continue 
development of its long-range transports. During 
the immediate postwar period the result was that 
new US airliners were already in full production, 
whereas all that was available in the UK were con- 
verted Lancasters, Halifaxes and other warplanes. 
It was a set-back to the UK development of long- 
range transports from which the British Aircraft 
Industry never really recovered. 

The Lockheed L-049 Constellation was a very 
fine transport which became a familiar sight in all 
its many variants throughout the world. 

Heller’s 1:72 scale model of the ‘Connie’ 
represents the L-749 version, although the longer 
L-1049 variant was possibly the most widely 
used. The L-749 was a more powerful version of 
the original airframe before the logical ‘stretching’ 
of the fuselage for increased seating capacity 
resulted in further major variants. The kit 
manufacturer’s choice of the L-749 was probably 
dictated by its policy of using a French subject for 
the decal sheet wherever possible — in this case, 
Air France. 

Heller’s model is generally accurate in overall 
shape, but the very characteristic, graceful upturn 
of the wingtips, so typical of many Lockheed 
aeroplanes of this period, is missing. Fortunately, 
the plastic used is soft and after cementing the 
upper and lower components of the wing the 
extreme tips can be bent upwards and the upper 
part can be filed level with the rest of the wing 
upper surface. 

It is a sign of the hard facts of economic life in 
the recession that Heller’s moulding standards, to 
judge from the last two releases, have 
deteriorated. Presumably, the mould tools are 
now being made in some distant land to save 
costs, or if in Europe are constructed by a less- 
experienced company. It would not be fair to give 
the impression that the mouldings on the ‘Connie’ 
are bad. They are not, but they just do not have 
the crispness and cleanliness of many of the past 
Heller kits. There is a general tendency in the kit 
industry to cut costs on moulding standards with 
the result that some models these days are not 
quite up to earlier standards. But still, some lower- 
ing of moulding and engraving standards are 
acceptable, provided that the outline shape is 
accurate and the lowering of costs will permit new 
kits to be brought on to the market. 

The ‘L-749’ is moulded in two colours, dull 
silver and white, and even inexperienced modellers 
could make quite a good looking model with a 
minimum of painting; although I am all for 
modellers increasing their skills by facing up to 
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the difficulties of achieving a good finish and 
learning from experience. 

The model shows off the fine, flowing lines of 
the big Lockheed transport, which made its first 
flight from Burbank, Ca on 9 January 1943. The 
cockpit on the model has seats, control columns 
and the instrument panel, but main cabin seating 
is not included. The undercarriage legs and wheels 
are well detailed and there is detail on the inner 
faces of doors. 

The engine cowlings were beautifully contoured 
on the Constellation and this feature is well 
represented on the model. Because of the smooth, 
well streamlined nacelles and cowlings, and the 
large propeller spinners, little can be seen of the 
detailed engine fronts. 

All piston-engined aircraft with a tricycle 
undercarriage layout are difficult modelling sub- 
jects because of the amount of weight that is 
required to achieve a balance when standing the 
finished kit on its wheels. The real ‘Connie’ has 
four heavy radial engines to counterbalance the 
heavy triple fin tail unit, but on a model at least 
three ounces of lead is required in the nose to 
achieve balance. Cementing flat fishing weights 
with an impact adhesive inside the fuselage nose 
before assembly is the best method. It is a good 
idea to leave the attachment of the engines and 
cowlings until last because if there is insufficient 
weight inside the fuselage to achieve balance, 
more weight can be added inside the engine 
nacelles. But remember that a proportionately 
higher amount of weight is required when the pos- 
ition is close to the normal centre of gravity (or 
centre of balance). 

Markings are given for two L-749s — one 
from Air France and the other from TWA. 

Our sample kit was kindly supplied by 
Humbrol Ltd, and it costs £3.95. 


Hasegawa’s ‘George’ 

The Japanese Kawanishi N1K2-J, known to the 
Allies in WW2 as ‘George’, had quite an unusual 
parentage. Its roots lay in the Kawanishi NIK1 
Kyofu float-plane fighter, a powerful mid-wing 
monoplane with a large central float and small 
outrigger floats. This aircraft had a top speed of 
31lmph and the Kawanishi engineers concluded 
that a land-based development of the design, with 
a normal retractable undercarriage, could attain 
403mph. The land-based fighter was known as the 
Kawanishi Model X-1 and prototypes were built 
by the company as a private venture. This design 
was beset with problems, not least the fact that its 
powerplant, the Nakajima Homare, did not give 
the expected output and the maximum speed 
attained was only 357mph. At this stage the 
Imperial Japanese Navy was not enthusiastic 
about the new fighter because of its shortcomings. 
However, the Kawanishi engineers set about the 
task of redesigning the fighter to overcome the 
major faults and because the improved aircraft 
seemed to have great potential, the Imperial 
Japanese Navy began to take an interest. 

One feature of the Model X-1 that was an 
inheritance from the Kyofu was the mid-wing 
layout, which resulted in a long, troublesome 
undercarriage. A major redesign in the revised 
fighter was the lowering of the wing position from 
mid- to low-wing to shorten the main under- 
carriage legs. 

In order to give experience of the new fighter 
and smooth its introduction into the Navy units, 
an interim version, virtually a production form of 
the Model X-1 and known as the Kawanishi 
N1K1-J Shiden Model II, was put into production 
— some 1,000 examples of this type were 
delivered to the Japanese Navy land bases. This 
version was known to the Allied Forces as 
“George 11°. Although this interim variant still 
suffered mechanical shortcomings it proved to be 


quite a good fighter. Its top speed of 362mph was 
only slightly less than that of the Hellcat, and the 
armament of four 20mm guns and two 7.7mm 
guns was heavy. 

While the NIKI-J was being brought into 
service, development of the definitive Shiden, 
simplified in structure and with the mechanical 
defects removed by redesign, was being pressed 
ahead. The new low-wing version, known as the 
N1K2-J, Shiden-Kai and to the Allies as ‘George 
21°, was considered to be the best Japanese fighter 
during the closing stages of WW2. 

It is the NIK2-J Shiden-Kai, version that 
Hasegawa has selected as the subject for its 1:48 
scale kit. This is a superbly produced model, with 
the usual extremely high standard of moulding for 
which Hasegawa is renowned. The outlined skin 
panels and access doors are nicely engraved. 

The reviewer is not closely familiar with the 
Shiden-Kai aerodynamic shape but the model 
seems to check out well with photographs, and the 
change in wing incidence at the mid-span point 
seems to suggest attention to accuracy and a well- 
researched model. The cockpit has good detail 
and the instrument panel and side consoles have 
engraved instruments and switches. The engine is 
nicely modelled and is assembled from three com- 
ponents, with convincing results. A drop tank is 
carried under the fuselage. 

Markings are given for three Shiden-Kais of the 
343rd Kokutai (343rd Naval Air Corps). One is 
the personal mount of Capt Hayashi of the 407th 
Squadron and another the mount of Capt 
Oshibuchi of the 701st Squadron. 

Our example of this excellent kit was kindly 
supplied by A. A. Hales Ltd. 

The recommended retail price is £3.95. 


Fujimi Gazelle 

In addition to its other kits, Fujimi seems to have 
made a speciality of helicopter models and its 
1:48 scale kit of the Aerospatiale SA-341C 
Gazelle is an excellent example. 

This detailed model is cleanly moulded in white 
plastic. A feature of the Gazelle is the extensively 
glazed areas and these are sharply moulded and 
very clear on the model. Although the Gazelle is a 
small helicopter and even in 1:48 scale is quite a 
compact model, the cockpit and cabin area has 
good detail. The equipment for the two pilots, the 
figures of which are included, comprise control 
columns, seat adjustment lever, rudder pedals, 
seats and central instrument box. Behind the 
pilots are two further seats. 

The main rotor head is extremely well produced 
but some of the tiny linkage parts are so delicate 
as to require very careful removal from the sprue 
frame. They are also easily lost, especially if you 
are prone to sneezing! The rotor hub and blade 
attachment joints are an integral moulding and 
they produce a convincing component. The whole 
rotor head assembly consists of 12 components in 
addition to the three blades. The unique ducted 
tail rotor has three parts in its assembly. The 
small turbine engine too is adequately modelled. 

Markings are given for a Gazelle of the Royal 
Navy based at RNAS Culdrose. Other versions of 
this excellent kit are an SA-341B Gazelle of the 
British Army, the SA-341F as flown by the RAF 
and French Air Force, and the SA-341D. 

As an extra bonus in addition to the pleasure of 
modelling, the dark and dismal winter evenings 
can be brightened by reading Fujimi’s fractured 
English translations in the instruction leaflet! For 
example, ‘Insert the weight of 5g in the backside 
of the cockpit’. For a really hilarious read I can 
recommend the 1982 Fujimi Catalogue. In any 
case, it is a very nicely produced and colourful 
guide to the Fujimi products. 

The Aerospatiale SA-341 Gazelle kit costs 
£2.49. Our sample was kindly supplied by A. A. 
Hales Ltd. 
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Wimpey memories 
Sir, 

The letter from Mr Norman Lees in the Decem- 
ber issue of Aircraft Illustrated (page 566) 
brought back a wave of memories, as my RAF 
career followed a similar pattern. I was at Stoke 
Heath in early 1948 and remember just one 
Wellington in 24 MU’s hangar there. I had 
recently qualified as a Fitter IIA, but the only 
work they could find us at the time was dis- 
mantling old fire trailer pumps! Like Mr Lees I 
was posted to the Middle East and, from August 
1948, I was stationed at 107 MU Kasfareet, 
where among other aircraft we prepared 
Vampires and Valettas for issue to the squadrons 
to replace the retiring Spitfires, Tempests and 
Dakotas. In 1950 I was at Nicosia, Cyprus, doing 
second-line servicing on No32 Squadron’s 
Vampires. When my tour expired I returned to the 
UK and was astounded to find myself posted to a 
unit still flying Wellingtons! This was 1 Air 
Navigation School at Hullavington; the owners of 
the FFK-coded ‘Wimpey’ pictured at Luqa. The 
long-distance flight to Malta, staging through 
Istres, was part of the course for the trainee 
navigators. In May 1951 I flew in Wellington 
FFK-K on a test flight after a ‘nodal-point check’ 


Above: A photograph taken at Darwin in 
September 1974 showing the fuselage of the 
Spitfire Mk XIV referred to in Mr White's 
letter. The aircraft, ex-RM797/EB-E of No 41 
Squadron was salvaged from Thailand by Capt 
Garry G. Cooper in 1973. 
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examining the junctions of all that geodetic 
construction. The RAF Museum Wellington was 
on the strength of 1 ANS as FFK-B from April 
1949 until December 1951, so it could well have 
been among the visitors to Luqa in 1949. 
Referring to an earlier article in Aircraft 
Illustrated (July 1982), Mr Adrian M. Balch’s 
feature on the Royal Thai AF Museum has also 
opened up another line of enquiry. During 1940- 
46 I was employed at Supermarine and among the 
many marks of Spitfire that went through our 
workshops were the XIV and XIX, some of 
which were exported to Thailand in 1950-51. 
Although not mentioned by Mr Balch, I believe 
that one of these may survive at the RTAF 
Museum, and I would like to learn more of their 
service in Thailand. One survivor was serialled 
U14-16/93 (16 on the fuselage sides) and this was 
purchased by Capt Garry G. Cooper in 1973 and 
is now being rebuilt in Sydney, Australia. It was 
being prepared for exhibition in a war museum in 
Darwin when the disastrous cyclone struck in 
December 1976, and was badly damaged at that 
time. This Mk XIV was previously RM797, 
which flew as EB-E with No 41 Squadron, RAF 
from September 1944 until April 1945. Contact 
with any pilots or groundcrew of No 41 Squadron 
from that period would be greatly appreciated by 
the current owner of RM797 and by the under- 
signed. 
ANTHONY C. WHITE, Hedge End, South- 
ampton 


Flying Boxcar at Manston 
Sir, 

I have enclosed a photograph of a Fairchild 
C-119G Flying Boxcar, registered in Equatorial 
Guinea as 3C-ABA. The picture was taken at 
RAF Manston last year, but the aircraft appears 
to have been parked there for some time; judging 
by the length of grass under the fuselage. I believe 
the aircraft is ex-Belgian AF and was once 
operated by Bata International. I wonder if any of 
your readers can provide some additional infor- 
mation on 3C-ABA regarding its current 
ownership or history etc. 

CLIFF KNOX, West Molesey, Surrey 


Left: The photograph kindly enclosed with the 
letter from Mr Knox showing Fairchild 
C-119G, 3C-ABA, at Manston. 


Mis-serialled 
Sir, 

I refer to the caption on page 561 of the 
December issue with regard to the VC10 
G-AXLR, pictured at Filton. According to my 
records the aircraft was not ex-XR808 as stated 
but ex-XR809. Along with ROC colleagues, I in 
fact flew on XR808 on 20 January 1980 when we 
joined new recruits to the RAF in a crew training/ 
air experience flight from Waddington. 
MICHAEL ROGERS, Bardney, Lincoln 


Sir, 

In December’s Aircraft Illustrated, page 561, 
VC10 G-AXLR is said to be ex-XR808 when 
surely it was XR809. XR808 was ‘alive and well’ 
at Brize Norton last time I went past and not at 
Kemble at all, derelict or otherwise! 

JOHN GEDGE, Keble College, Oxford 


The editor replies: Mr Rogers and Mr Gedge are, 
of course, both correct in their observations and 
we would like to thank them for pointing out this 
captioning error. 


Duxford Aviation Society 
Sir, 

At the request of our members, I am writing 
firstly to correct a small inaccuracy in the article 
on the VC10 in Commercial Service (December 
issue). G-ASGC is certainly at Duxford but not in 
the Imperial War Museum collection. ‘Golf 
Charlie’, in common with the other civil airliners 
at Duxford, belongs to and is maintained by the 
Duxford Aviation Society. 

I would also like to take the opportunity to 
explain the role of the Society, which is not 
altogether clear to the public. The Imperial War 
Museum at Duxford and this Society have a 
common aim, ‘to preserve the aircraft heritage for 
the nation’. To this end, the IWM and the Society 
work closely together in a unique fashion which, 
over the years, has developed into a highly 
successful co-operative venture. 

Our working membership (which at present 
numbers about 500) is tasked with providing 
voluntary skilled and unskilled labour to assist the 
IWM technical staff on many of the restoration 
projects in being at Duxford. This is in addition to 
looking after our own fleet of civil airliners 
on display to the public, including Concorde 
101, Britannia G-AOVT in its Monarch colours, 
Comet 4 G-APDB in Dan-Air livery and, in 
British Airways markings, the Super VC10 
G-ASGC and Trident 2E G-AFVB, the most 
recent addition to our collection. 

The Society assists the Museum in a variety of 
other ways, for example ‘live side’ support on air 
days and involvement of its very active and 
enthusiastic Military Vehicle Wing in the preser- 
vation and maintenance of the large collection of 
armoured and other military vehicles that is 
steadily building up at Duxford. The Society is 
also contributing financially to the building of a 
superhangar at Duxford, to house and protect the 
larger aircraft from the ravages of time and 
weather. 

Vice-versa, the IWM provides a base for the 
Duxford Aviation Society and admirable 
technical and administrative facilities without 
which the Society could not exist. Undoubtedly 
the theme of this relationship is ‘interdependence’ 
and the key word ‘co-operation’. 

The Society has recently acquired registered 
charitable status and is seeking to expand its 
membership nationally and internationally. 
Enquiries about the Society and its activities are 
very welcome and should be addressed to the 
Secretary or the undersigned. 

WG CDRS. A. CRAGIE, RAF (RETD), 
Administrator, Duxford Aviation Society, 
Cambridge CB2 4QR 
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Wattisham in Winter 

The period immediately after Christmas and the 
start of the New Year might seem to be the least 
suitable time to visit one of the UK’s major air 
bases if one wants to see how the station functions 
on an operational footing. A visit to RAF Wattis- 
ham, Suffolk early in January dispelled any ideas 
that everything stops for the holiday period and 
takes a long time afterwards to get back to 
normal. Throughout the Christmas and New Year 
No 56 Squadron provided two fully armed 
Phantom FGR2s on Quick Reaction Alert (QRA) 
at 10min readiness as the Southern Interceptor 
Alert Force. This meant that the station remained 
open and manned 24 hours a day continuously. 
As it happened no calls were made for the 
Phantoms to be flown, the first alert of the New 
Year coming within minutes of the QRA passing 
to one of the Lightning squadrons at Binbrook on 
5 January. 

On the same day No 56 Squadron mounted an 
Air Defence Exercise which involved continuous 
combat air patrols by two Phantoms from 
11.00hrs to 23.00hrs in an area 10 miles off the 


- view 
SPECIAL 


Peter R. March 


Top: One of the RAF Wattisham’s last 
remaining grey/green camouflaged Phantoms, 
XT908/Y of No 56 Squadron taking-off for the 
Air Defence Exercise in January. 


Above: In the barley grey colour scheme, 56's 
XV404/B climbs-out from Wattisham on CAP 
(combat air patrol) and... 


Right: . . . intercepts the unsuspecting Hercules 
C1, XV298, tracking its way back to Lyneham 
at 14,000ft over the North Sea. 

Photos: Peter R. March 
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Norfolk coast. A wide range of targets were used 
for interception practice including Jaguars, a 
Hercules and individual Phantoms from No 23 
Squadron, Wattisham’s other resident unit. This 
exercise not only brought the flying crews back up 
to scratch but also the ground controllers at 
Neatishead, the southern sector control, were 
given useful practice. 

RAF Wattisham is a station within No 11 
(Fighter) Group, Strike Command and is the 
southernmost of the four fighter bases on the east 
coast of the UK. Its role is divided between 
maintaining the integrity of UK airspace, overseas 
reinforcement and the defence of UK and naval 
forces. To fulfil these responsibilities it provides 
the home base for the two Phantom squadrons, 
Nos 23 and 56 which together have some two 
dozen aircraft allocated and ‘E Flight’ of No 85 
Squadron equipped with Bloodhound II surface- 
to-air missiles. The station is also a Master Diver- 
sion Airfield and as such receives a wide range of 
aircraft particularly from NATO air arms for 
practice diversions and where necessary for real 
emergencies. This facility was put to full test on 
6 January when three aircraft made emergency 
landings at Wattisham within the space of 
20 minutes, a quite unique occurrence. First to 
divert was a Tornado ZA602 (P) of No9 
Squadron at Honington which had control 
difficulties, this was followed by a 228 OCU 
Phantom FGR2 XV396 (D) from Coningsby. 
The crew, which was on a first solo flight, called 
an emergency as they were suffering the ill-effects 
of a fault in the oxygen/air-conditioning system. 
Luckily, the pilot was able to make a perfect 
landing despite the fumes in the cockpit and 
feeling decidedly unwell. Almost before this air- 
craft had pulled to a halt at the end of the runway 
and the crew had evacuated it there was a PAN 
call from another Coningsby Phantom, XV398 
(H) which had a fire warning and had shut down 
one of its Speys. As is customary for single-engine 
landings the pilot elected to use the arrester gear 
(RAG) at the approach end of the runway which 
stopped the Phantom in a spectacularly short dis- 
tance. For this dramatic 20 minutes the station’s 
fire and crash rescue section, the medical services, 
air traffic control, engineering and aircraft 
recovery services were fully stretched and were 
seen to react in an exemplary manner. 

But that was by no means the end of a busy 
day for RAF Wattisham. Shortly before 18.00hrs 
on that Thursday evening in January the air-raid 
sirens wailed out across the Suffolk countryside to 
put the base on to full alert for the start of a sur- 
vival exercise. All personnel were recalled to take 
up their operational posts which meant that the 
whole base was fully guarded and all aircraft were 
prepared for flight at short notice. The basis of the 
exercise was to test the ability of the station to 
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cope with enemy aircraft breaking through the air 
defence screen and attacking Wattisham while at 
the same time coping with ground incursions by 
hostile personnel. Just before midnight the sur- 
vival scramble was ordered and the majority of 
the Phantom force was launched in an incredibly 
short time, no doubt assisted by the rivalry 
between the two squadrons to get their aircraft up 
first. The exercise concluded in the early hours of 
Friday morning, to be followed later in the day by 
a post-mortem on what appeared to be a success- 
ful test of Wattisham’s ability to react quickly to 
an emergency situation. 

Although the Phantom is now in its 25th year, 
it is still an impressive aircraft in the air defence 
role. Its power, speed and acceleration at low-level 
cannot be matched by many other aircraft. The 
range and number of air defence weapons that 
can be carried, its endurance and, when installed 
the improved radar, will allow the F-4M to con- 
tinue its vital role for a good few more years to 
come, until replaced ultimately by the Tornado 
F2 supplemented by an Agile Combat Aircraft. 

RAF Wattisham was completed just before the 
start of WW2 and its first two resident squadrons, 
Nos 107 and 110, equipped with Blenheims, made 
the first bombing raid on Germany by the RAF, 
when on 4 September 1939 they attacked German 
battleships at anchor near Kiel. No 226 Squadron 
replaced 107Squadron in 1941, also flying 
Blenheims while the following year saw No 18 
Squadron fiying its Blenheims and No 236 
Squadron flying Beaufighters on low-level attacks 
on U-boats, German shipping and targets in 
occupied France. Aircraft from No 18 Squadron 
were among those which took part in the first 
thousand bomber operation against targets in the 
Ruhr. One well publicised raid from Wattisham 
was by a single aircraft in 1942, when a pilot from 
No 236 Squadron flew his Beaufighter at low-level 
over the centre of Paris and dropped the French 
Tricoleur on the Arc de Triomphe in an effort to 
boost resistance morale. 

In the summer of 1942 the RAF left Wattisham 
and the following year it became the Central 
Supply Depot for the USAAF in Britain and the 
10th Army Air Depot which salvaged and 
repaired heavy bombers. In 1944 the 479th 
Fighter Group arrived, equipped at first with P-38 
Lightnings and later with P-51 Mustangs. After a 
year’s operations, the 479th FG had claimed 155 
enemy aircraft destroyed in the air and a further 
279 destroyed on the ground. One of the Wattis- 
ham aces was Capt A.F. Jeffrey whose 14 
victories included the first Me163 to be claimed. 

RAF Fighter Command took over the station 
in August 1946 and the first jet aircraft, Meteor 
F3s of Nos 56 and 266 Squadrons, arrived soon 
afterwards. However, they left in the spring of 
1947 because the runways were found to be 
inadequate for jet aircraft. It was not until 1950 
that the Korean War expansion resulted in 
Wattisham getting a new runway. This enabled 
Nos 257 and 263 Squadrons to move in with their 
Meteor F4s, soon to be replaced by F8s. These 
were the days of the ‘many fighters versus many 
bombers’ philosophy and each squadron had 22 
aircraft on strength. In 1954, No 152 Squadron 
arrived with its Meteor NF14s to join the other 
two units to provide a round-the-clock air defence 
capability. The Meteor F8s were replaced by 
Hunter F2/F5s in 1955 but two years later the 
fighters left Wattisham while the runway was 
strengthened again for the next generation of air- 
craft. 

In the summer of 1958, No 111 Squadron 
arrived with its Hunter F6s together with No 41 
Squadron operating Javelin FAW4s. The follow- 
ing year No 56 Squadron also equipped with 
Hunter F6s returned for a second spell at the 
station. No 41 Squadron converted to Javelin 
FAW8s in 1960 and retained this mark until dis- 
banded three years later. Meanwhile the Hunters 
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of Treble One Squadron ‘The Black Arrows’ were 
achieving worldwide recognition and acclaim for 
their formation aerobatic displays and, in 1958, 
became the first team in the world to loop 22 jet 
aircraft in formation. 

The end of the Hunter era came in 1961 when 
both squadrons re-equipped with Lightning F1As, 
which were subsequently replaced by F3s. No 56 
Squadron moved to Akrotiri, Cyprus in 1967 and 
was replaced at Wattisham the same year by the 
re-formed No 29 Squadron, also flying Light- 
nings. After 13 years as a Lightning base the skies 
around Wattisham fell silent in 1974 when Nos 29 
and 111 Squadrons gave up their Lightnings and 
transferred their Standards to new Phantom 
squadrons forming at Coningsby. The peace did 
not remain for long as No 56 Squadron returned 
from Cyprus with Lightning Fós to start its third 
tour in January 1975. In the same year it was 
decided that Wattisham should be retained as the 
UK’s southernmost air defence fighter station and 
should operate two squadrons of Phantom 
FGR2s. On 25 February 1976 the first Phantoms 
arrived with No 23 Squadron and in July 1976 
No 56 Squadron also re-equipped with the Spey- 
engined F-4M, becoming fully operational on 
13 September. A further addition to the scene 
came on | November 1981 when ‘E Flight’ of 
No 85 Squadron was formed at Wattisham with 
Bloodhound II SAMs to enhance the air defence 
cover. 

Early in 1983 the resident squadrons were pre- 
dominantly equipped with ‘barley grey’ painted 
Phantom FGR2s each decorated with small 
squadron markings on the nose and in a band 
across the top of the fin — in the case of No 23 
Squadron this comprises blocks of red and blue 
while No 56 Squadron carries red and white 
checks. Individual code letters are carried on the 
tail and nosewheel door. Aircraft in use include: 
No 23 Sqn XV489(A), XV425(D), XV410(E), 
XV498(H), XV494(M), XV408(N). XV485(P), 
XV500(S), XV420(W), XT899(X). No 56 Sqn 
XV404(B), XV482(C), XV461(G), XV428(I), 
XV437(J), XV487(K), XV399(L), XV407(O), 
XV478(Q), XV46%(T), XT908(Y). 
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After a false start on New Year’s Day, the first air 
event of 1983, the Fly-in at Compton Abbas, took 
place on Sunday 2 January. Low cloud and rain 
prevented it taking place on the scheduled date, 
but the bright, sunny day that followed attracted 
just under 50 visiting aircraft to the Dorset 
airfield. Among the inevitable Cherokees and 
Cessna 172s there were a number of more 
interesting types including Monsuns G-AZDD, 
G-AZVB, Horizon G-ATJT, Falco G-FALC, 
Cub G-BDCD, Super Cubs G-BCMD, G-BITH, 
Jodels G-AYEV, G-BIEN, G-GOSS, Arrow IV 
G-OMHC and Proctor I R7524/G-AIWA. 

The weather was kind to the Dante Balloon 
Group this year, at least by comparison with 
1982, for the annual Icicle Balloon Meet held at 
Marsh Benham, near Newbury on 8-9 January. 
Over 80 hot-air balloons, including examples from 
Eire, France and the USA took part in the 
morning and afternoon competitions on the first 
day. A Thunder Ax6 G-THOM was the first to be 
airborne at 08.10hrs and by 10.00hrs they had all 
succeeded in getting away for one of the 
smoothest January launches since the event 
began. Of particular interest among the 
participants was American Boland 51 N9029N, 
Thunder SS Ice Cream Cone G-ICES, Cameron 
SS Expansion Joint G-BIUL and Cameron SS 
Bottle G-BKES. Charles Safferey from Bath got 
into the spirit of 1983 with his scale replica of the 
Montgolfier balloon which made the first man- 
carrying hot-air balloon ascent 200 years ago. 
Unfortunately the weather could not be persuaded 


to last throughout the weekend and after the after- 
noon flights on the first day it was not possible to 
get any more flying in. Nevertheless it was a good 
start to this special anniversary year for the hot- 
air enthusiasts. 

The third event of the new year, the Vintage 
Aircraft Club’s Snowball Rally at Finmere, Bucks 
on Sunday 16 January, also faired much better 
than last year’s event which was cancelled 
because of too much snow. This time there was no 
snow and although it was a bit breezy the wind 
was straight down the runway and hence caused 
few problems. With these conditions it was not 
surprising that the 60 or so visiting aircraft 
created a new record for the mid-winter event and 
looked like causing David Harper and his 
colleagues some difficulties over parking. Not all 
of the visitors were in the vintage category but of 
interest were: Viima G-BAAY and Jungmeister 
G-AXIH both in Luftwaffe markings; Super Ace 
G-AKVF, Stinson 108 G-BHMR, Tiger Moth 
G-ALIW, Stampe G-AYWT,  Aircoupe 
G-ARHC, Super Cruiser G-AWPW, Pacer 
G-BFAO, Clipper G-BIAP, Cubs G-BCPH, 
329601/G-AXHR, Chipmunks G-ATHD, 
G-BBMZ, G-BCIW/WZ868 and an assortment 
of Austers — Autocrat G-AMTM, Alpha 
G-AIGF, Autocar G-AOFM, Auster 6A 


Below: An interesting visitor at Compton 
Abbas for the ‘New Years Day’ Fly-in on 

+2 January was the appropriately registered 
Falco, G-FALC. 


Bottom: One of the unusual shapes at Marsh 
Benham for the Icicle Balloon Meet on 

8 January was the ice cream-shaped Thunder 
SS G-ICES. Photos: Peter R. March 
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G-ARHM, Terrier G-ASDL and Auster AOP9 
XR240/G-BDFH. An unusual homebuilt was 
Cavalier G-BDLY which Jim Espin brought in 
from Popham following a protracted rebuild 
which has seen it transformed into a tail-dragger 
from the conventional tricycle gear. Another 
interesting homebuilt based at Finmere and 
hangared during the rally was Currie Wot/SE5A 
replica G-PFAP which appeared substantially 
complete, painted in period markings with the 
serial C1904. The only rotary wing visitor was 
Brantly B2 G-ATGH from Oxford. 

After this first flurry of activity in January 
everyone goes back into winter hibernation until 
Easter when the 1983 air events programme 
really starts to get under way. Easter Sunday, 
3 April sees Duxford as the venue for the Icicle 
Trophy Aerobatic Competition. On the same day 
the Isle of Wight Strut of the PFA is hoping to 
hold an Easter Fly-in at Sandown. The Jodel Club 
of Great Britain is planning its annual rally for 
Easter Sunday-Monday at Popham. The first 
Shuttleworth event of the year will be an Informal 
Flying Afternoon at Old Warden on Easter 
Monday, 4 April. 

The PFA Wessex Strut Rally at Henstridge, 
Somerset is claimed to be the biggest event held 
by a PFA Strut during the year. With over 200 
aircraft flying in to the former RN air station last 
year this seems to be well justified. The 1983 
Wessex Strut Rally will be held on Sunday, 
10 April and weather permitting should provide 
an excellent opportunity to see some of the latest 
homebuilt and other light aircraft in action. The 
following weekend it is the PFA North-West Strut 
which is holding its regional Fly-in at Barton, 
Manchester on Sunday 17 April. 

Looking ahead to some of the other main 
events coming up this summer: May 21-22 Biggin 
Hill Air Fair, 28-29 Air Fete 83 at Mildenhall, 26 
to 5June the Paris Air Show at Le Bourget; 
19 June Mountbatten Memorial Air Display at 
Duxford; 1-3 July PFA International Rally at 
Cranfield, 10 Air Britain Fly-in at Duxford, 23-24 
International Air Tattoo 83 at Greenham 
Common, 31 Military Air Pageant at Old 
Warden; 10 August International Air Display 
RAF St Mawgan; 1-3 September Business and 
Light Aircraft Show, Cranfield, 25 Shuttleworth 
Air Pageant, Old Warden. 

There are of course many more events coming 
up than those listed above. We will be publishing 
a full guide to the 1983 calendar in May Aircraft 
Illustrated. One event that will not be taking place 
this year is the International Air Day at 
Yeovilton. The Royal Navy announced in 
January that the Air Day scheduled for 6 August 
had been cancelled owing to a major programme 
of work on the airfield to improve facilities. The 
organisers of International Air Tattoo 83 at 
Greenham Common have announced that this 
event will be ‘aviation’s tribute to Sir Douglas 
Bader’ who was President of the IAT Team. It is 
hoped to include a flypast of as many Spitfires as 
possible, together with a lone Hurricane in recog- 
nition of the part played by these aircraft while 
flown by the legless pilot. IAT 83 will also feature 
the Strike, Attack and Reconnaissance (STAR) 
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competition aircraft and the 25th anniversary of 
the McDonnell Douglas Phantom. 


Preservation view 


Significant news is the impending auction of the 
Southend Air Museum. This collection which con- 
tains some unique aircraft has long been on hard 
times and the decision to close down is reported to 
have been taken to enable essential work to be 
carried out on a number of aircraft which are 
beginning to deteriorate through neglect. The air- 
craft will be auctioned by Phillips of London on 
Tuesday 10 May, the three previous days being 
set aside for viewing. It is believed that all of the 
aircraft owned by the museum will go under the 
hammer including such rare items as Lincoln B2 
G-29-1/G-APRJ/RF342, Drover II VH-FDT/ 
G-APXX, Mitchell III HD368/N9089Z/ 
44-30861, F-84F Thunderstreak FU-6/52-7133, 
Saab J-29F 29640, CASA 2111 6J-PR/ 
G-AWHB/B2-157, Fiat G-46 MM53211 and 
Fiesler Storch CB+ VD/D-EMKU/Fv38 12. 

Another vintage aircraft sale will take place a 
month earlier at Duxford. On 14 April Christie’s 
plan to hold a one day sale of ‘aircraft of note’. 
Already lined up to come under the hammer are 
four Shuttleworth Trust machines: Provost T1 
XF836 and Auster AOP9 XR241, both air- 
worthy and currently stored at Duxford, together 
with part restored Spitfire PRXI PL983 and 
Anson C19 TX183. The Trust has decided, in 
view of the difficult financial situation that it has 
run against, to concentrate on aircraft of pre-1945 
vintage and to dispose of those coming after that 
date. 

News from Duxford is that Robert Lamplough 
is believed to have acquired the remains of two 
Hurricane IVs from Israel which he hopes to 
restore to a single flying aircraft. Mr Lamplough 
had previously brought in two Spitfire IXs and 
four P-51D Mustangs from the same country. 
During the winter months work has progressed 
well on a number of restoration projects: Boling- 
broke IVT 10038/G-MKIV has had the forward 
fuselage systems fitted, the wing centre section is 
being worked on, the port wing and tailplane are 
complete and the engine cylinders are being 
restored. Target date for flying remains late-1984. 
The Shuttleworth Spitfire PL983 mentioned 
above now has its fuselage complete and the inter- 
nal systems are being fitted, while Anson C19 
TX183 is substantially complete but lacks outer 
wings and fabric cover. One of the biggest 
projects, the Sunderland V ML796 is now looking 


Above: Aces High's G-DAKS Vera Lynn which 
is being re-painted, but in January was back to 
its RAE colours as TS423. Photo: Andrew March 


Left: Among the 60 plus visitors to Finmere for 
the VAC Snowball Rally on 16 January was 
Paul Longthorpe’s prize-winning Super Ace 
G-AKVF. Photo: Peter R. March 


much more up together with the fuselage now 
fully re-assembled. New tasks include the restora- 
tion of CF100 Canuck RCAF 393 and Mosquito 
TA719 once part of the Skyfame Collection, both 
for static display. Shuttleworth’s Sea Hurricane 
Z7015 is beginning to take shape, the newly 
restored wings having been delivered and most of 
the fuselage frame completed. This is one aircraft 
that the Trust does not intend to part with. 

Dakotas remain a significant feature of the 
Duxford scenery, Aces High will be displaying 
G-DAKS in a new colour scheme for 1983. With 
the demise of the Airline TV series it is relin- 
quishing its Ruskin colours as G-AGHY to adopt 
an RAF Arnhem landings paint scheme, although 
it will retain the name ‘Vera Lynn’. In January it 
had been stripped down to reveal its former RAE 
markings and serial TS423. On the airfield there 
were three more Dakotas: the ex-Kenting 
C-GOZA which seems likely to go to a Danish 
preservation group and two former Royal Danish 
AF C-47s K683 and K-684, both wintering at 
Duxford before continuing across the Atlantic to 
a Californian museum. 

There was still evidence of the filming that took 
place for the BBC drama Airdrome with the black 
painted Meteor NF14 WS760, Vampire FB5 
VZ304 and Lockheed T-38 G-TJET present. The 
T-33, which is owned by Aces High, will be 
re-painted in Korean war markings to take part in 
air shows this summer, including the events pro- 
grammed for Duxford itself. These commence on 
1 May with a Local Flying Day and Fire Engine 
Display. The main event of the year is the 
Mountbatten Memorial Air Display which is 
being organised jointly by the Imperial War 
Museum and the Burma Star Association on 
19 June. The Air Britain Fly-in which will feature 
a Bucker aircraft meet, follows on 10 July with a 
Military Show on 7 August. There will be a 
Local Flying Day on 11 September and the last 
event of the 1983 season will be Power Sport °83 
on 9 October. The IWM opens for the year on 
12 March and apart from Good Friday and the 
May Day Bank Holiday is open daily until the 
end of October. 

With the opening of the Manchester Air and 
Space Museum at Liverpool Road now imminent, 
it was not surprising that a Society of Friends for 
the Museum was formed on 21 January. At the 
inaugural meeting chaired by Lord Gregson of 
Stockport an invitation was made ‘to any member 
of the public from all parts of the north-west, 
whether they have an interest in aviation or not, to 


join the Society, to play an active role in the 
future of the Museum, to ensure that it becomes a 
living museum and not simply a collection of 
static exhibits’. Aircraft expected to be on view for 
the opening on 1 April include Avro Triplane 
replica BAPC6, Avian IIIA G-EBZM, Avro 
707A WZ736, Shackleton AEW2 WR960, 
Belvedere HCI XK454, Sycamore HR14 
XL824, Vampire FB6 J-1172, English Electric 
PIA WG763, Meteor NF14 WS838, Hunter F4 
WT619, Magister T9707, Pioneer CC1 XL703, 
Eton TX1 WP270, Spitfire Vb BL614 and an 
Ohka. 
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Good news from Biggin Hill is that Phillip 
Mann’s Curtiss-Wright Travel Air 12Q G-AAOK 
has completed its restoration and transformation 
from N370N and was successfully flown on or 
about 17 December. Also flying in December last 
year was the Terrier 2 G-ATDN which has been 
inactive for more than eight years. It has been 
rebuilt by J. F. Moore in its original form as 
Auster AOP6 TW641. Down on the south coast 
at Hurn Mike Carlton seems to be building up his 
Hunter force; late last year he acquired Hunter 
T7 G-BOOM to go alongside the single-seat 
G-HUNT. This ex-Danish Air Force T7 is 
painted in a striking blue, white and silver colour 
scheme. Early in 1983 a third aircraft was present 
in the dismantled form of another ex-Danish T7 
ET-272. 

At Walkeridge Farm, Kingsclere in January 
Cliff Lovell was working on a number of aircraft 
which included Moth Minor G-AFNG which was 
receiving a new wing spar, Hornet Moth 
G-ADKL on a full rebuild, Tiger Moths N90406/ 
F-BGDG and G-AYDI, Cubs G-BEUU and 
G-BIZV, Gull Six G-AERD now flying again 
after its accident on 30May 1981, Luciole 
G-BDFM still awaiting restoration, an unidenti- 
fied DH60 Moth stripped right down and 
G-AAMY stored for the winter. The new hangar 
was almost complete with Argus G-AJPI a first 
resident. 

Yet another Sea Devon has been demobilised 
and found its way to Colt Aviation at Staverton 
for conversion to civil use. This time it is XK896 
which was delivered in from Kemble on 25 Nov- 
ember 1982 and has since been registered as 
G-RNAS to a private owner at Sandown. A 
casualty of the winter gales last year was Piper 
Cub G-BHPK/479865 at Wellesbourne Mount- 
ford which was blown over despite being attached 
to heavy concrete blocks. It is believed that it has 
now gone to Sywell for rebuild. A new resident at 
this Midlands airfield is Beech 18S N96240 which 
is being repainted in full military markings to fly 
with the newly formed Warplane Flying Group at 
air events this year. 

It has been all change again with the 
ex-Argentine aircraft in the UK, just as it looked 
as if things were settling down. At Yeovilton the 
Museum has lost the Agusta 109 AE-334 and 
Pucara A-549. The former was transferred to 
Middle Wallop and the latter to Boscombe Down, 
both apparently to be made airworthy. It is 
reported that the Army Air Corps decided that 
the two A109s, being almost brand new aircraft, 
should be pressed into service to help offset the 
losses of Gazelles in the Falklands. The Pucara 
has been replaced in the Museum by a more 
damaged example A-522. While it was thought 
that the arrival of Pucara A-528 at Cosford 
heralded its appearance in the Aerospace 
Museum, this was somewhat premature as it pro- 
ceeded on southwards to London and exhibition 
at the Boat Show. 

Vulcans continue to feature in the preservation 
scene. Following the disbanding of No 44 
Squadron last December and the final fiypast of 
four Vulcan B2s XL319, XM569, XM575 and 
XM594 over former V-bomber bases on 
17 December, a number of aircraft have been 
purchased, for the princely sum of £5,000 each, 
by several museums and groups. It landing 
arrangements can be satisfactorily made they 
should appear at Sunderland, Coventry, 
Winthorpe, Norwich and East Midlands as well 
as the Cosford Aerospace Museum. Other 
military movements include Whirlwind HAR10O 
XP344 which has gone from Chivenor to 
Cranwell where it will be used by the Engineering 
Flight as 8764M; Canberra B2 WJ637 has also 
arrived at Cranwell, but this time to go on display. 
The Loughborough & Leicester Air Museum at 
East Midlands has taken delivery (by road) of 
Buccaneer S1 XN964 from British Aerospace at 
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Brough. The Norfolk & Suffolk Air Museum at 
Flixton has received the Valetta VX580 from 
Norwich Airport. Whirlwind HAR9 XN298 
which was retired from service at Lee-on-Solent in 
1977 and subsequently resided with the Fire 
Section at Yeovilton, has been donated to 
Linwood School at Bournemouth. 


For this month’s contributions we would like to thank: 
R. Bonser, D. Conway, P. Gingell, J. Guthrie, 

I. MacFarlane, A. P. March, J. S. Mines, R. Rudhall, 
E. A. Shackleton, L. Walton and R. Wright. Also the 
publications Air North, Air Scotland, Aviation Ireland, 
British Aviation Review, Flightpath, Hawkeye, 
Humberside Air Review, Irish Air Letter, Prestwick 
Airport Letter, RAF News, Scottish Air News, 
Skyward, South West Aviation News and Stansted 
Aviation Newsletter. 


Top right: Phillip Mann's superbly restored 
Curtiss-Wright Travel Air 120, G-AAOK 
ex-N370N, at Biggin Hill ready for flight last 
December. Photo: Don Conway 


Above: Wind-swept Piper Cub 479865/ 
G-BHPK was the victim of winter gales at 
Wellesbourne Mountford. Photo: Roger Wright 


Below: Beech 18S N96240 Snapdragon is the 
first aircraft for the Warplane Flying Group at 
Wellesbourne. Photo: Roger Wright 


Right: A reconnaissance Jaguar GR1 of No 2 
Squadron overflies Mount Stromboli, about 
40 miles off the west coast of Southern Italy. 
No 2 Squadron is based at RAF Laarbruch in 
West Germany, but the photograph was taken 
late last year during the unit’s two-week 
detachment to Decimomannu in Sardinia, for 
live firing of the aircraft's weapons. 

Photo: Barry Ellson, Command Public Relations 


Bottom: Executive Boeing 727 VR-BHK was an 
unusual Christmas visitor to Bournemouth- 
Hurn. Photo: Peter R. March 
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Classified Advertisements 


Announcements in these columns including name and address are FREE for 
the first 10 words and thereafter cost 12p per word for aviation related 
subjects only. Advertisements featuring non aviation matters are charged at 
12p per word. Box Number £2 extra. SAE if an acknowledgement is 
required. Advertisers are reminded that the provisions of the Trade 
Descriptions Act apply to all advertisements and any misrepresentation is an 
offence under the Act. Also, the publisher retains the right to refuse or 
withdraw advertisements at its discretion without giving a reason and that it 
does not accept liability for omissions, clerical errors or for the bona fides of 
advertisers, although every care is taken to avoid mistakes and 
advertisements from doubtful sources. 

Copy, with remittance (strictly pre-paid) to AIRCRAFT 
ILLUSTRATED, Classified Advertisements Dept, Terminal House, 
Shepperton, Middlesex TW17 8AS, and MUST be received in these offices 
not later than 28 February for the May issue. 


For Sale 


SLIDECOPYING. Reproducing Slides/Prints. SAE details: — Anbrico Video, 
Pudsey, West Yorks LS28 7PZ. 

CONSTELLATION, DC3, DC4 oil painting commissions, your photo. — Staines 
57090. 

POST-WAR piston airliners painted in oils, your subject. — Staines 57090. 

CIVIL AIRLINERS painted in oils for you alone. — Staines 57090. 

DC-4 NORTHWEST ORIENT oil painting, unframed, original, £70. — Staines 
57090. 

MODEL AIRCRAFT COLLECTION over 60, all different, £75. — Tel: Weybridge 
43294. 

AVIATION ART PRINTS. Limited and unlimited editions, beautiful 32 page colour 
catalogue, send 85p — Aeroart (AI), 2 Higher Downs, Cheshire. 

COLOUR PRINTS? See ‘Photolist’ or call — (0962)-75292. 

‘PHOTOLIST”’. A high quality mail order colour slide and print service covering most 
aviation subjects. For latest issue, plus samples, enclose £1 (UK) or £2 (Overseas) to: 
— Flightlines International, Dept 3A, 30 Hursley, Winchester SO21 2JW. 
ORIGINAL KODAK COLOUR SLIDES, military aircraft only. sample and lists 
send SAE or IRC to: — R. C. Hurt, 64 Railey Road, Northgate, Crawley, Sussex 
RH10 2BZ, England. 

T-SHIRTS PRINTED. From: — Haywards T’s, 19 Dallington Close, Walton-on- 
Thames, Surrey. 

AVIATION ON STAMPS, SAE to: — 153 Moorside Road, Urmston, Manchester. 
MANCHESTER COLOUR PHOTOS of visitors to Ringway, 15p and 25p. SAE for 
list: — Herald Aviation Photos, 41 Hollyhedge Road, Manchester. 

EXCITING COLLECTION! 200 different colourful postge stamps depicting aircraft. 
Price £2.35 post free. Refund if not delighted! — PFSAI, 47 Hill Road, Barrow-in- 
Furness. 

SALE OF COMPLETE SET OF AIRCRAFT ILLUSTRATED from Volume 1, 
No 1 1968 to Volume 5, No 12 1972. All as new in yearly binders. — Southampton 
860085. 

AIRCRAFT ILLUSTRATED 1976 to 1981 inclusive. Easibound, offers: — 0933- 
316876. 

WALL PLAQUES OF POPULAR AIRCRAFT. Full relief and colours, varnished 
wood frames. SAE price list/details: — Dennis, 180 High Street, Winslow, Bucks. 
LOWE AP-12 COMPUTER TUNED WIDE BAND AM receiver, 12 crystals. 
Superb, mint. £85 includes data post delivery. — Leeds 645480 evenings. 
WORLDWIDE ORIGINAL TRANSPARENCIES APPROVAL SETS; 10 £2, 20 
£4, 30 £5, 60 £10 inclusive postage. State military, commercial, light/bizz. No 
duplicates supplied, SAE. — Aeroprints, 14 Kenilworth Drive, Eastleigh, Hampshire. 
AERO INTERNATIONAL REPRODUCTIONS (AIR). Send now for our latest 
catalogue of military and civil aircraft photographs and transparencies in b/w and 
colour, large selection. Send 50p (UK), £1.00 (Europe), £1.50 (overseas). To: — Air, 
22 Moorcroft, New Brighton, Near Mold, Clwyd, UK. 


AIRBAND MONITORS ,, 


SHARP, SIGNAL, REGENCY, BEARCAT 
ALSO 
N WEST AGENTS FOR THE SWINBURNE DR-600 


Comprehensive range of short wave receivers, aerad charts, aerials, frequency charts, fleet lists, 
also stocked by the North West's premier shop for airband monitors. 


FAIRBOTHAM & COLTD 


58-62 LOWER HILLGATE, STOCKPORT, CHESHIRE. Tel: 061-480 4872 
VISA 25p in stamps for catalogue. ACCESS 


Wanted 


WANTED PHOTOGRAPHERS’ COLLECTIONS. We are prepared to purchase 
private photographers’ collections for future publication in books and magazines. We 
are seeking black and white prints of railway, transport, military and aviation subjects, 
not covering present-day operations. Let us make you an offer. Apply, enclosing a few 


sample prints if possible, to: — C.J. Leigh, Ian Allan Ltd, Terminal House, 
Shepperton TW 17 8AS. 
DINKY TOY, metal model aircraft wanted. Any age or condition. Tel: — Dave 


Sutton on (B) 01-299 0111 (H) 01-650 1507. 


DINKY AIRCRAFT WANTED. — Dave Sutton, 8 Sutton Close, Albemarle Road, 
Beckenham Kent. Tel: 01-650 1507. 

BOOKS WANTED on civil and military aviation, also maritime and other transport 
subjects. Any quantity considered but good condition essential. — Robert Humm, 
6 Fairlawn Grove, London W4. Tel: 01-995 5005 anytime. 
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VAC-FORM KITS WANTED. Unmade collections or single items. Please write 
stating condition and price including postage to: — Russell Moles, 2 Nursery Road, 
Bishops Stortford, Herts, or phone Bishops Stortford 57339 office hours. 
AERO-MINI METAL AIRLINER MODELS. Leeds 645480 evenings. 

IN-FLIGHT MAGAZINES, stationery, publicity material, etc. Write to: — 
M. Hignett, 41 Manor Road, Keynsham, Bristol BS18 IRB. 

AIRCRAFT ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES for January, June, August 1982. — 
7 Mount Avenue, Bebington, Wirral, Merseyside L63 SNU. 051-608-1965. 


Holiday Accommodation 


PADSTOW. Modern self contained holiday flats, overlooking Padstow Harbour, 
Cornwall, well equipped, including TV, sleeps 4/5: — Mrs McCormick, The Institute, 
Rock, Cornwall. Tel: 0208-86-2299. 


. . 
Publications 

AVIATION ROUTE charts and airfield maps at bargain prices. Send £1.50, plus 50p 

p&p for 100 different ones, together with comprehensive price lists. — Avmail, 


9 Hitherwood, Cranleigh GU6 8BN. 

HELICOPTER INTERNATIONAL. Detailed news coverage, £6.50pa. — Freepost, 
Weston-super-Mare, Avon BS22 OBR. 

SPIRIT OF THE NORTHERN SKIES. Fascinating story of a Luftwaffe pilot who 
greatly respected the British and decided to work for Peace. £1.85. — Terry Plant, 
11 Lyndhurst Avenue, Kingskerswell, Newton Abbot, Devon TQ12 5AJ. 


Personal 


JANE SCOTT for genuine friends. Introductions opposite sex with sincerity and 
thoughtfulness. Details free. Stamp to Jane Scott, 3/AIR, North Street Quadrant, 
Brighton, Sussex. 

FIND-A-FRIEND Contact Bureau (AI), 43-48 New Street, Birmingham for details 
(SAE). — Tel: 021/429-6346. 


Miscellaneous 
VIDEOTAPING your Slides/Cine. SAE details: — Anbrico Video, Pudsey, W Yorks 
LS28 7PZ. 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARD Illustrator required for maps and technical 
drawings, with experience of working with magazines and books. — Apply Box 
No 843, c/o Aircraft Illustrated, Terminal House, Shepperton, Middx TW 17 8AS. 
AVIATION ARTIST oil paintings or drawings of any aicraft in any situation 
undertaken to your commission. For further details contact: — Nigel Whitlock, 
17 Arnhem Close, Eaton Ford, St Neots, Cambridgeshire. 0480 215486. 
COLOUR SLIDES? See ‘Photolist’ or call — (0962)-75292. 
AIRCRAFT SYMBOLS ETC, PRINTED on T-shirts, sweatshirts and stickers. — 
Tel: Weybridge (STD 0932) 54766. 
OIL PAINTING of your favourite aircraft, military/civil. — Staines 57090. 


Societies and Tours 


ALPHA MIKE TOURS travel with the best! Our 1983 tour programme includes 
tours to the USA featuring Oshkosh, Harlingen, the NBAA Convention at Dallas as 
well as Canada and Florida. Our luxury coach trips to Europe include several to the 
Paris Airshow, with pick-ups at Leeds, Manchester and London. For full details send a 
large SAE to: — 9 Paddock Grove, Beare Green, Dorking, Surrey RH5 4QL. 

PARIS AIR SHOW 3 days by luxury coach only £31 fully inclusive, can you afford 
not to go! SAE Aeroprint Tours. 

PARIS AIR SHOW 4 days, 5 days and 6 days by luxury coach (only £59-£99 
inclusive) — Hotel at De Gaulle Airport, where else could you find such value and 
spot directly from your Hotel. Various Paris airfields included. SAE: — Aeroprint 
Tours, 14 Kenilworth Drive, Eastleigh, Hamsphire. Tel: 0703 610230. 


AEROPRINT TOURS 
JERSEY AIR RALLY by DC3 


(April 30th) £56 ex-Southampton 
Spend the day at the Rally and travel in style. 
SAE for details of this and other tours. 


14 Kenilworth Drive, EASTLEIGH, Hants 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO FLY INA 


D.H. RAPIDE 


30 minute flights operate from Biggin Hill, flying over the City of London, (or 
other places of interest by special arrangement). Weekends from 1st April 
1983.£15 perseat. (April & Mayonly). 
For bookings and information contact. 
Southern Joyrides Ltd, Box No 810, lan Allan Ltd, 
Terminal House, Shepperton, Middlesex TW17 8AS 


AIRCRAFT ILLUSTRATED 


Paris Air Show 


26th May-6th June 1983 


SPECIAL WEEKEND TOURS FOR 
AVIATION ENTHUSIASTS BY COACH 
AND AIR. COACH TOURS 
WILL INCLUDE AIRFIELD VISITS. 


Full details from Trevor Bailey: 


GOLD STAR TRAVEL SERVICES LTD 
146 High Road, Byfleet, Surrey. — Tel: 09323 40402 


VHF AIRCRAFT BAND RADIOS 


Ingersol, MW/FM/VHF (pocket size) £14.00 
Sharp MW/VHF (pocket size) £12.50 
Waltham, MW/LW/FM/VHF £27.00 
R537 Airband Portable Monitor £49.45 
Worldstar, Marine 1-2 LW/MW/FM/VHF/PSB £32.00 
R528 Portable Scanner £69.50 
4 Band Monitor. Air Marine PSB UHF £260.00 
Digital Flight Scan Monitor £215.00 


‘Air Route Charts’ : British Isles, part of Europe, low or high altitude. £2.50 each. 
Areas: London, Manchester, Scottish, Dublin, 
Channel Isles £1.50 each 
UK VHF Frequency Guide. £1.50 


LANGTONS RADIO, High Street, Rocester, 
Staffs 0889-590388 


Money-back Guarantee Full Lists SAE 
Mail Order, Counter Service Access Cards 


* SPECIAL OFFER * 


A few exhibition and shop- 
soiled copies are available of: 


s P-47 
THUNDERBOLT 


UN RUNDE 


William Hess 

Operational in Europe, the Pacific, 
India, Burma and China, the 
Thunderbolt was a major factor in 
the establishment of Allied air 
superiority over Germany in 1942 


and 1943. The aircraft's diverse war 


is well captured in this entertaining 
account by a leading American 
historian. 

114"x84}" 160pp 

Illustrated inc colour 


NORMALLY: £5.50 


OFFERED AT: £2.95 
Limited Offer - ORDER NOW 


Offer only available to Mail Order customers. 


A complete range of lan Allan publications is available at The lan Allan Book 
Centre, 22 Birmingham Shopping Centre, Birmingham and at Baker Street 
Bookshop, 33 Baker Street, London W1, as well as through lan Allan Ltd Mail 
Order Dept, Terminal House, Shepperton, Middx. 
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Just tatik; and you'll always 


"82 


“The World’s Greatest Air Show” 
in focus 


For the first time ever, you can possess your 
own video record of Farnborough "82. 

Two of the great names in aviation — Flight 4$ 
International and Plessey Aerospace — have 
come together, authorised by the SBAC, to 
produce a full-colour video cassette. 

Top cameramen and journalists have 
been commissioned to record for you the 
aircraft, the people, the 
technology and the 
flying that made this 
year’s Farnborough the 
greatest ever. 

Features include: 

The revolutionary United States 
strategic bomber — the B1 

Europe's new Airbus 
the A310 


A Falklands — the aircraft, 

the weapons and the skills 

that make aviation decisive 
in modern war. 

These highlights plus the 
famous Red Arrows of the 
RAF, the Battle of Britain 
flypast, and stunning film of 
past Farnboroughs — all in one 
unique video cassette. 

Running Time approx 
50 minutes. 

Order your video cassette now. 

Prices: £33.50 - VHS/Betamax, 
£55.00- U-matic (PAL); £75.00 
U-matic (NTSC/SECAM) 

(including post and packing). 
Simply fill in the coupon and 


Boeing’s world post it to: 
challengers — the 767 IPC Video (Flight Video Offer) 
and the 757 Room 1318, Surrey House, Sutton, 


And, in the year of the Surrey SM1 4QQ England. 


| tothe value of £ for copylcopies of the Farnborough video, payable to IPC Business Press Lid. | 
| ese change my credit card account number" [ EEI TITTITT) j 
Barclaycard/Visa/Mastercard/Mastercharge/Access/Eurocard/American Express 


I *Underline the applicable Daler daen erp | 
VHS) Betamax C] U-matic C) PAL) SECAM (Q) NTSC) Tick as appropriate 
Name & Initials : l 
| Address (credit card Acct. Reg. address) | 


s Signature 
E dp 
IPC Video (Flight Video Offer), Room 1318, Surrey House, Sutton, Surrey SM1 4QQ, England. 


DO YOU COLLECT 
COLOURED SLIDES OF 


MILITARY 
AIRCRAFT? 


ALL SLIDES ARE ORIGINALS 

(NO COPIES) AND ARE OF 
MODERN SQUADRON, WINGS. ETC 
NOTHING PRE-1976 


ALL SLIDES ARE KODACHROME 25/64 AND ARE 
SENT ON TEN DAYS APPROVAL 


| 


Callers at shop welcome 25,000 in stock at most times 


To: Milslides, 106 Selsdon Road, South Croydon, Surrey 


US Marines . 


CR2 6PF. 
| am interested in the MILSLIDE service and in 
particular would like to receive selections of the 
following. | am prepared to return promptly within 
ten days. 


O American Airliners 
RAF (at present limited). O 
European Air Forces 


| am also interested in (Over 18 years only) 


SAE with enquiries 


MILSLIDES 


military aircraft photo slides 


106 Selsdon Road, 


South Croydon, Surrey CR2 6PF 
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JERRY SCUTTS 


This American bomber was one of the most 
outstanding aircraft of its type in World 
War 2 and as such is worthy of inclusion in 
this popular series. It was an ‘airman’s 
aircraft’, popular with aircrew and their 
support teams; it was a mighty combat 
Published weapon too, with a large bomb bay and heavy 
armament. It performed in many theatres 
MARC H ox including carrier-based attacks against Japan 
in 1942 under the leadership of the renowned 
Col Jimmy Doolittle; it also saw action in China, North Africa, and Europe and with many air forces including 
Russian, Dutch, Polish and the RAF. The author’s extensive research has unearthed many new stories about the 
aircraft and the men who flew it along with a host of previously unpublished photographs. 


114”x84" 144pp Over 200 illus £9.95 


AVAILABLE 
AGAIN 


Re-issued in response to demand TED HOOTON No British warplane ever evoked such 
respect amongst enemies or regard by its users than the 
‘Spit’. Though thousands of words and pictures have been 
devoted to keeping it in our memory certain titles have 
stood the test of time and become highly thought of as 
deserving tributes to this classic aircraft; this book is one 
such volume. Although not an extensive history its careful 
choice of photographs and its informed text have resulted 
in the publishers being urged to return it to availability. 
Certainly it is a book which no historian or modeller 
should be without. 


114”x84" 64pp illus inc colour £2.95 


* Features four pages of full colour dimensional 
drawings and badges. 


PUBLICATION — MARCH 


Civil Aircraft Markings Military Aircraft 
Spring 1983 edition Markings 1983 
ALAN J. WRIGHT PETER R. MARCH 


Apart from markings details this new Now thoroughly established as an annual 
edition features radio frequencies, BAPC Volume, this edition will be avidly sought by 
register and future allocations logs. those who wish to follow the military 


74"x4i" 224pp illus £1.95 Paper aviation scene this yor: 
74"x4}" 160pp illus £1.95 Paper 


— STILL AVAILABLE — 


Civil Aircraft Military Aircraft 
of the World of the World 


G. SWANBOROUGH G. SWANBOROUGH 
84"x5}” 176pp Fully illus £4.95 84"x53" 224pp Over 400 illus £6.95 


A complete range of lan Allan publications is available at The lan Allan Book Centre, 22 Birmingham Shopping Centre, Birmingham 
and at Baker Street Bookshop, 33 Baker Street, London W1, as well as through lan Allan Ltd Mail Order Dept, Terminal House, 
Shepperton, Middx. 


MAIL ORDER SERVICE SHEPPERTON TW17 8AS ORDER BY 


IAN ALLAN L 


Barclaycard/ 
Trustcard/ EN f 
Access Accepted == 


ORDER BY PHONE 
Barclaycard/Trustcard/Access holders can simply call 09322 28950 
with their order details. 


GIROBANK 
Make out a transfer to account 
No 302 4156 with order 
details on the back. 
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